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as, Use the 
eprinklingcan about 
your premises—the dipping 
tank where the occasion de- 
mands. For your hogs, a wal- 
low is the most convenient, and 
uite effective. To every 70to 
00 gallons of water add one 
gallon of Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. Then your premises 
—the cow barn, the stables, the 
pig pen, the poultry house, the 
sink, ee closets, cesspools 
—everything, everywhere, will 
cw and healthful te 
ou can dip, or you can spra 
or sprinkle, or appl with 4 
sponge or brush, Dr. ine Dip 
and Disinfectant to the animal 
y. There’s scarcely an ani- 
mal parasite, skin disease, or in- 
fection that Dr. Hess D. and D. 
will not remedy. Guaranteed. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Obio 


New 12H.P. 


fatry vv 
ForLight Jobs = 


A little wonder—regu- 
lar Cushman quality. 
Different, better, fewer 
——— (cl 


moving parts. A real no- 
LIGHT WEIGHT 4 H. P. 











































trouble ine f 
» — or pump 
4. H. P. . 

For all power jobs up to 5 


img, ete. 
H. P, Improved Throttling 
meures very stead 
| running and less ‘ine 
Saves a Team on 
the Binder 
Besides doing all regular jobs, 
this 4 H. P. may be mounted on 
rear of binder to save a team, 
and ine wet season to save the crop. We supply attach- 
nents. This engine is a necessity on every farm. 
Ask for book on Light Weight Engines. If interested in 
Glectric Lighting Plants, write for free book. a2) 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
352 WN. 21et Street. Lincoln, Nebr. 











+ aise TE rr 
HOG MONEY tien” 
MAKE IT 


Healthy hogs pay greatest profits. Mon- 
itor Twin Windows and Monitor Suction 
Cupolas flood the Hog House with health- 
ful, vitalizing, germ-destroying sunlight and 
pure, fresh air—no dust, no = ange no 
foul odors. Hogs are kept healthy, make 
greater gains, make more weight on less 
feed, pay bigger cash returns. Write for 
our Big 34-page, illustrated Book and 
select the set of Hog House Plans best 
suited to your needs. The book is FREE 
—the plans are FREE. Write today. 


LICHTY METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
905 Sycamore St., Waterios, lowe 








A S00 & or Grain Unloading Oufit saves 
the cost of one to three men each day of 
harvest. Myers Hay Tools have been THE STAND- 
ARD FOR SO YEARS. Stardy construction, 
patented features, low price, make them the 
biggest-ralue made. Also a complete line of 
Pumps and Door Hangers. See your dealer 
or write us for booklets (6) 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
443 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 














Please mention this paper when writing. 











This Issue and the Next 


THE MAKING OF How Providence town- 

A COMMUNITY ship, in Hardin coun- 
ty, lowa, made its reputation as one of the 
best townships in the United States. The 
article on page 3 tells about it. 











SUBSTITUTES Oats have never been a 

FOR OATS’ very profitable crop for 
the corn belt farmer. Is there a possi- 
bility that other crops can be used which 
will serve the purpose for which oats are 
now being grown and make more money 
for the producer? The editorial on page 
4 discusses the problem. 


BINDER TWINE Binder twine prices de- 

PROSPECTS pend primarily on the 
condition of the sisal industry in Yucatan, 
The article on page 7 indicates the price 
trend in sisal 


THE COST OF Secretary Wallace says 

LIVING that the consumer is pay- 
ing 40 per cent more for food than in 1914, 
altho the farmer is getting less than pre- 
war prices Extracts from a recent ad- 
dress are printed on page 6. 


PLANS FOR FARM IL W. Dickerson’s 

BUILDING story on page 9 gives 
some suggestions to farmers who are 
making building plans this year. 


NINETY-DAY There seems bound to be 

CORN a big demand for ninety- 
day corn this season. The editorial on 
page 4 gives a list of varieties that are 
suited to different sections of the corn 
belt. 


POULTRY OR A Warren county. Iowa, 

PORK farmer finds that he is 
making more money from the poultry 
flock than from his hogs. Read the story 


on page 7 


PROGRESS IN CO- There are two prin- 

OPERATION cipal reasons for co- 
operative failures—lack of knowledge of 
the technique of co-operative business and 
lack of leaders who can apply this tech- 
nique to specific problems. The editorial 
on page 5 discusses the steps which are 
being taken to overcome these weaknesses, 


THE NEXT Home gerading of live stock 

ISSUE will be the subject of one of 
the special articles next week. Some of 
the more progressive codperative shipping 
associations are experimenting with the 
method of selling by grade instead of by 
mark An article by H. A. Wallace will 
deal with the relationship of hog and corn 
prices to the general price level for the 
last fifty years. Another article will deal 
with the operation of the farm land bank 
and the joint stock land bank. There will 
be other articles dealing with the hand- 
ling of spring pigs and timely suggestions 
along the line of crop production. 
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THE MAKING OF A COMMUNITY 


How the “Best Rural Township in the Country” Won Its Title 


ROVIDENCE township, in Hardin coun- 
ty, lowa, has half the pure-bred live 
stock of the county within its borders; 
poasts of all but one of the county cham- 


By Donald R. Murphy 


held the farmers institute. Our school en- 
joyed the distinction, I think, of having 
the first short course or institute held in 
any school outside of the agricultural col- 


pions in club work; sends its children toa lege. We brought a half dozen of the 
consolidated school; furnishes a large professors from Ames to conduct the 
pumber of leaders in farm affairs and short courses. They were held for ten 
county activities; has its land valued at a days. The corn judging work was con- 


high point, and farms well enough to get 
a good income in spite of it. 

Up in Hardin county (outside of the 
township, that is), they say that Provi- 
dence is about the best rural township in 
the United States. The farmers in the 
New Providence territory seem to be 
more doubtful about it. They are willing 
to admit that they have high-producing 
farms, with good live stock and good 
schools. Very few of them, however, are 
willing to take much of the credit to 
themselves. } 

“The academy is really responsible for 
the present condition of the township,” 
said one New Providence farmer with 
whom I talked the other day. “It turned 
out a group of farm people in this neigh- 
borhood who wanted to have better educa- 
tional facilities for their children, and 
who appreciated the benefits they could get by us- 
ing modern agricultural methods. It not only made 
progressives out of the farmers who were born and 
raised in this vicinity, but it attracted good men 
from outside the township. The father of Jim How- 
ard, president of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 


The old academy at New Providence. 
consolidated school. 





Due to the fact that the building was constructed 
at a time when building costs were not so high, 
the increase in taxes has not been so great as has 
been the case in some consolidated school districts. 
Most of the farmers in the territory seem to feel 
that the increase in taxes which has been necessary 


It is now replaced by a modern 


ducted by Professor P. G. Holden and the 
stock judging by R. K. Bliss, now di- 
rector of extension work at Ames. 


not mere exhibits, as most county fairs 
are. They were schools where principles 
were taught. It is true that we offered 
prizes to boys and men who brought the 
best samples of corn or other grain, or 
who brought the best stock, and to the 
girls and women who brought the best 
samples of sewing or cooking or house 
decorating; but we offered more impor- 
tant inducements to the boy who showed 
by his study that he had learned most of 
how to judge good corn and to prepare it 
for seed, or to judge horses or cattle or 
hogs so as to discriminate between good 
and inferior animals. So, too, we offered 
the larger prizes to the girls and women 
who showed that they had learned most in the short 
course of how to prepare good things for the table 
or things to make the home attractive.” 


Institute and Poultry Show Combined 
By 1908 the Providence institute had grown to 


ation, for instance, moved up here from Marshall has been fully offset by the material advantages de- almost the proportions of a county fair. It lasted 
county, so that his children could go to school.” rived from living in a community which is willing six days. A short course booklet of twenty-four 
The academy to which he referred was a school to work as a unit for improvement in production pages was issued* The premiums offered were 


slarted at New Providence soon after the Civil war. 
The Quaker families who made up the bulk of the 
population there decided at that early date that the 
one-room school did not furnish a sufficient educa- 
tion for the children. The academy was almost 
entirely organized and financed by locak men. Farm- 
ers were mighty poor in those days. A slump in 
prices of farm products had followed the Civil war; 


and in marketing. 


Land Values Are High 


Land values have always been high in this town- 
ship. This has been due in large part to the fact 
that ever since the Civil war a good school has been 
one of the assets of the community. The labor in- 





valued at seven hundred dollars. In 1910 the first 
poultry show was organized and held. In 1915 the 
poultry show and short course were combined. 
When the slump in farm prices came in 1920, it 
looked as if it might be impossible to put on the 
institute as usual. Up till this time premiums in 
cash and merchandise had been offered as an ine 


centive to exhibitors; but it was agreed by all that 


1 come of the farmers in the community has stayed 

and it must have taken a terrific amount of courage at a high point in spite of land prices. This prob- the farmers in the winter of 1920 were not in shape 
} and ambition to put the plan over. ably has been largely due to the fact that the farm- to hand out money for this purpose. The committee 
f ers of the district have been mostly men of unusual which had the matter in charge was about to hold 
I, Farmers Kept School Going intelligence and education, and have kept in close the institute over for another year, when Charles 
a These farmers not only started the school, but touch with new developments in farming methods. Norman made a proposition that made an immedi- 

they kept it going. It had a continuous existence A. F. Styles, in speaking of his purpose in estab- ate appeal to the other members. 
S util it was superseded by the modern consolidated lishing the short course in connection with the acad- He proposed that the institute be held as in for 
j school in 1918. The influence of the academy may emy, says: mer years, but that no premiums be offered. In- 
y be overestimated by some of the old stead, the territory of the community 
" timers. One of the good things it did bl was to be divided into two equal parts. 
for the neighborhood, however, was to The farmers of each section were to 
bring there the man who started the compete against those of the other for 
y institution that is the particular pride honors, and the winning side was to 
ofthe township, The academy brought be banqueted by the losers. Winners 
ri A. F. Styles to New Providence as the in the different classes were to be 
S head of the school; and it was Profes- credited with points in proportion to 
sor Styles who started the first insti- the importance of the classes in which 
h tute. And the first institute—but let they were entered. For instance, the 
EF. Morris, an academy graduate farmer who won first on oats would 
e himself and a farmer in the township, be credited with 10 points, the one who 
j- tell it: led in the 80-ear corn exhibit with 45 
“The institute gave us the standard points, and the old with the best team 
re by which to check our farm accom- of horses 90 points. The farmer who 


Dlishments. Today we have hardly a 
‘tub sire in the township. Our stal- 
lions, our bulls, our boars and our 
toosters are all pure-bred. Our corn 
a8 far from the flinty, parti-colored, 
round-kerneled stuff of the first town- 
ship show as our stock is from some 
of the scrubs that we exhibited at that 
me, All this improvement has really 
‘me from the institute. We have had 


-," 








was able to exhibit the finest baby got 
a credit of 100 points. Five places 
were given, and points were given to 
the winners of second, third, fourth 
and fifth place as well as to the win- 
ner in class. In a class where the first 
place was credited with five points, the 
second would receive four, and so on 
down to fifth. A similar ratio was fol- 
lowed in all the classes. 


| 


“These institutes or short courses were; 









on 600d judges. We have learned by our ate é : Working under this plan, the 1920 
ae failures, and we have developed a Judging the class of mnie pen oe TT a + ree toe wee institute brought in better exhibits and 
Spirit of community rivalry that has more of them than had been featured 

(riven ys to seek higher standards for ourselves.” “Since the boys and girls who were attending ia any previous show. The banquet which the los- 

In 1913 the old academy was torn down and a new the academy were soon to establish farm homes, it ers served at the close of the short course was at- 

‘onsolidated school erected to replace nine small was eminently fitting that they should be prepared tended by a hundred and twenty-five people of the 


Miral schools in the territory it served. The pro- 
Dotal to build the school was¢carried by.a big ma- 
HY, the vote being three or four to one. 


to make those homes as attractive as possible and 
to make the business of farming both profitable and 
pleasant. It was in keeping with this idea that we 


community. The same plan was followed in 1921, 
with even better results. 


The farmers who con- (Continued on page 10) 
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The mae Contest 


HE entrance of additional candidates in 

the contest for the republican nomination 
for senator makes it all the 
that the farm and business vote be concen- 
trated for Clifford Thorne. With six candi- 
dates in the field, he is the only one who has a 
possible chance of being nominated in the pri- 
mary. If he should fail to secure the required 
$5 per cent of the contest will_be 
transferred to the convention, with the practi- 
cal certainty of a purely political nomination. 
fowa can not afford to have that happen. 
There is too much at stake. 

Clear thinking citizens will vote for Thorne 
for two all-sufficient reasons. One is because 
of his brilliant services to the state during the 
past fifteen years. It was under his leadership 
that freight rates in Towa on live stock were 
reduced 18 per cent, that being the result of 
the first case brought before the Iowa railroad 
commission by the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
‘Association, of which Thorne then became the 
attorney. It was thru his mastery of the rate 
situation that a reduction on stock rates from 
Towa points to Chicago was secured shortly af- 
terward. His victories in rate cases conducted 
on behalf of Iowa farmers and shippers have 
saved the state millions of dollars annually. He 
reorganized the Iowa railroad commission and 
made it a real commission. He has been true 
as steel to Iowa and Iowa’s interests. 
others have talked of what they would do, 
Thorne has been doing it. He is now recog- 
nized thruout the nation as the best informed 
man on railroad matters who represents ship- 
ping interests before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The second reason is that during the next 
few years the national policy with regard to 
railroads and railroad rates will be determined, 
and the United States senate will exercise the 
controlling voice. No one can serve Iowa in 
the senate during this period so effectively as 
Clifford Thorne. We do not mean to belittle 
the capabilities of any of the other candidates. 
There are some fine men among them. But 
they haven’t had the necessary experience to 
deal with the problems that are ahead. They 
would mean all right, and probably they 
would vote right when their turn came, but 
they would not know what was going on until 
it was all over but the shouting. Iowa needs 
in the senate a man who understands what is 
at stake, a man who has been in the railroad 
fight from the beginning, a man who has the 
understanding and the ability to take a place 
of leadership. Thorne is the man. No other 
can compare with him in the sort of knowledge, 











more necessary 


votes the 


While. 


experience and downright ability that Iowa 
and the nation need now. 

We should not allow ourselves to be de- 
ceived in this matter. The republican nomina- 
tion for senator this spring is the most impor- 
tant nomination the people of Iowa have been 
called upon to make for a generation. Greater 
issues are at stake. A cold-blooded analysis 
of the situation drives one irresistibly to the 
conclusion that Thorne should be nominated 
without question or hesitation. In less peril- 
ous times, any one of a thousand or more lowa 
citizens would represent the state creditably at 
Washington. In these times we need the par- 
ticular man whose training experience and abil- 
ity peculiarly fit him for the job to be done. 
Thorne is that man. 





The Oat Problem 


HE oat problem is apparently becoming 

worse rather than better. Always a rather 
doubtfully profitable crop, oats have become 
less profitable than ever now that there are 
less than one-half as many horses in the cities 
as was formerly the case. Before the war, oats 
customarily sold at this time of year on Iowa 
farms for about three-fourths as much per 
bushel as corn. Today, in spite of the fact 
that we have an unusually large corn crop and 
an unusually small oat crop, oats are selling 
for only about 60 per cent as much per bushel 
as corn, This would indicate that in years 
when both the oat crop and the corn crop are 
normal, that oats would sell for only one-half 
as much per bushel as corn, Feeding experi- 
ments have also demonstrated that for most 
purposes on the farm, oats have a feeding 
value of only one-half as much per bushel as 
corn. There is very real reason, therefore, for 
believing that the ratio between corn and oat 
prices has been shifted considerably from the 
relationship which existed before the war. 

Before the war, many farmers looked on 
oats as an unprofitable crop, and continued to 
grow them simply because they did not know of 
anything better to take their place. Of course, 
we shall always grow a lot of oats in the corn 
belt, but if oats as a regular thing are only 
going to sell for about one-half as much per 
bushel as corn, it may be worth while to cast 
around more vigorously for a substitute. 

Perhaps it might be worth while to consider 
harvesting for hay that part of the oat acreage 
which we have seeded to clover, thus avoiding 
part of the threshing expense and giving the 
newly seeded clover a much better chance. Oat 
hay makes a splendid horse hay and a fairly 
good cow hay. -The most serious objection to 
it is that the mice oftentimes work on it very 
badly. 

Over the southern half of the corn belt winter 
wheat is unquestionably one of the best crops 
to substitute for oats. This has already been 
done to stich an extent that on a large propor- 
tion of the farms in the southern part of the 
corn belt they are now raising only enough 
oats for feeding their home work horses. : This 
practice of substituting winter wheat for the 
oats which formerly were raised to be sold on 
the market, will spread into the northern half 
of the corn belt as soon as genuinely hardy win- 
ter wheat varieties are found. 

The more extensive seeding of temporary 
pastures may be regarded in the light of sub- 
stituting for oats. An April seeding of a mix- 
ture of oats, rape, sweet clover and Sudan 
grass requires about the same amount of early 
spring labor as oats, but thereafter, the ani- 
mals do the work of harvesting. We do not 
care to consider soy beans in this article, for 
from the standpoint of their labor require- 
ments and season of growth, they are more 
properly to be considered as a corn substitute 
than an oat substitute. 

Unquestionably there is an oat problem, and 





the solution of that problem varies in every 
community. It is a problem on which practical 
farmers and the farm management people at 
the experiment stations should be putting their 
best thought. We would be glad to hear from 
both of these people as to suggested solutions 
of the problem for different localities, 





June Corn 


PRESENT prospects are that there will be 
much more than the usual demand this year 
for ninety-day corn for June planting. It jg 
unfortunately difficult to get just the right 
kind of ninety-day corn. Many of the so-called 
ninety-day corns which have been grown in the 
southern half of Iowa are really 110-day corns 
and are only four or five days earlier than our 
common strains of Reid’s Yellow Dent. On 
the other hand, if farmers in southern Iowa 
bring in early corn from Minnesota, they are 
in danger of getting a corn which is earlier 
than they need, a variety which sacrifices more 
yield to earliness than is necessary. Pr. bably 
as good a corn as can be had for early June 
planting in the southern half of Iowa is a good 
strain of Silver King as grown by farmers in 
the northern two tiers of Iowa counties. In 
northern Iowa, it will be necessary to rely on 
Minnesota, Wisconsin or possibly Dakota va- 
rieties. The Minnesota 18, from Minnesota, 
and the Golden Glow, from Wisconsin, are both 
fairly good corns for early June planting in 
northern Iowa, For late June planting, North- 
western Dent, as grown in northern South Da- 
kota or north-central Minnesota, is fairly sat- 
isfactory. . 

Those of our readers who are certain that 
they will need corn for June planting will be 
doing the wise thing to buy the seed at once, 
The quality of seed used for emergency pur- 
poses, such as catch crops, and corn for June 
planting, often degenerates very seriously at 
the last minute, when there is a sudden heavy 
call for them. There probably will be sucha 
call this year, and those of our readers who 
anticipate their needs will on the average get a 
much better quality of seed than those who de- 
lay until the last minute. 

This matter of corn for June planting we 
regard as.a rather important proposition to 
which no one has as yet given enough attention. 
There is need of more seedsmen who know just 
what their different varieties of early corn may 
be expected to do in different localities. Inc 
dentally, it might not be a bad plan to have 
what might be called a June Corn Yield Con- 
test, in order to discover the best early varie 
ties of corn for the different localities in the 
corn belt. Just what sorts, one year with an 
other, furnish the best combination of earli- 
ness and yield? 





Packers and Stock Yard Act 
Constitutional 


HICAGO live stock commission firms have 
failed in their fight to evade the supervt 
sion of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
long-awaited decision of the supreme court, 
which has just been handed down, upholds the 
constitutionality of the packers and _ stock 
yards act in its jurisdiction over commission 
men. 

This is a matter of immediate practical ir 
portance to corn belt farmers. It means the 
recent order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
compelling the St. Louis commission firms # 
cease unfair practices against the co-opert 
tives, will hold. Furthermore, the co-ope srative 
commission firms soon to be launched at Chr 
cago will not now have to meet the unfaif 
competition which so often wrecks co-operativé 
enterprises in their infancy. 

Another long step forward has been taken in 
the history of co-operative marketing. 


WALLACES” FARMER, May 5, 1999 
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Training Leaders in Co-operation 


0-OPERATIVE work in the United States 
has had a history checkered with failures. 





In almost every case where co-operation has 
failed to work, the cause goes back to one or a 
combination of three reasons: lack of technical 
knowledge of the business problems at hand; 
lack of knowledge of the way to apply co-oper- 
ative methods to the particular problem; man- 
agement incapable of using the available in- 
formation on the subject. 

In order to make co-operation a really im- 
portant influence in the business of the coun- 
try, we need a body of scientific knowledge of 
the workings of co-operation in different lines 
and men trained to apply this knowledge to 
given situations. In a-large sense, it can be 
said that we have as yet neither of these things, 
but we are making a start. The Department 
of Agriculture, the economists in different col- 
leges, are carrying on investigations in co-op- 
erative work that will undoubtedly furnish bet- 
ter guidance to workers in this field than has 
ever been available before. The survey of the 
e-operative shipping associations and _ the 
farmers’ elevators of Iowa by the Iowa State 
College is a good example of the work that can 
be done in this field. Work along similar lines 
is being attempted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Some farm organ- 
ations are establishing bureaus of research 
for the purpose of collecting material which 
will be of help in this field. 

One of the most promising recent develop- 
ments along this line is the action of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in establishing 
fellowships in co-operative marketing in a num- 
ber of state agricultural schools. The first 
series of fellowships are to be awarded to grad- 
uate students who are specializing in the co- 
operative marketing of dairy products. The 
first fellowships will be established at the state 
colleges of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, New York, Michigan and Ohio. These 
students will work under the direction of the 
Bureau of Economics of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, assisted by a committee of 
professors of agricultural economics in several 
of the state colleges. 

This work is being financed jointly by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
different state Farm Bureaus. It is expected 
that fellowships in live stock and grain mar- 
keting will also be established. 

This attitude toward co-operative work may 
well be the beginning of a new day in the his- 
tgry of co-operation among the farmers of the 
United States. Up to this time we have tried 
to solve our business problems with but little 
ee than enthusiasm and loyalty. These are 
fundamental, of course, but they need to be 
directed by men trained to handle the new and 
difficult problems which are involved in co- 
operative work. 

In the co-operative company of the future, 
instead of going out and hiring a manager 
away from a corporation of the ordinary type, 
ve may have the opportunity to secure busi- 
ness leaders who have been trained in the phi- 
| osophy of co-operation at the state college, 
and who have acquired practical experience in 
the work by working in a minor position in ex- 
isting co-operative companies. The new man- 
ager of the California Fruit Growers, it seems, 
aman whose entire business career of over 
Wenty years has been spent in the employ of 
‘operative fruit marketing concerns on the 
Pacific coast. When we are able to select to 
head our organizations men who have a back- 
found of training like this plus a thoro edu- 
‘ation in the fundamentals established by re- 
*earch work, we shall be able to eliminate much 
if the disaster that seems to follow in the wake 
% co-operative work today. 





A Prediction Verified 


LATE in January, when corn on Iowa farms 

was around 32 cents a bushel, hogs were 
$% per ewt., and farmers everywhere were 
feeling decidedly blue, we published a cheerful 
editorial on “The Coming Prosperity.” The 
editor at that time also presented in person to 
the Price Committee of the Agricultural Con- 
ference at Washington the following resolu- 
tion on the price outlook: 

“There are two kinds of price trends, the 
one with a cycle of*from two to six years and 
the other lasting for several decades. The 
short-time cycle, in which we now find our- 
selves, reached its height in the prosperity of 
1919 and its depth in the depression of 1912. 
Basing our judgment on the study of past 
short-time cycles and taking into account pres- 
ent extraordinary conditions, we believe that 
there will probably be a temporary upward 
tendency in 1922 and 1923 of the wholesale 
prices of practically all basic commodities with 
the exception of those of which there is a great 
over-production. The present moderately low 
rediscount rates of the Federal Reserve System 
and the even lower rediscount rates which will 
probably be put into effect in the near future 
are furnishing and will furnish one of the es- 
sentials of a revival of prosperity. Exports 
of grains, pork, lard and cotton in 1921 to- 
taled in pounds 39 per cent more than in 1920 
and 102 per cent more than the average of 
1912 and 1913. The terrific volume of agri- 
cultural exports in 1921 has helped greatly in 
laying the groundwork for a renewed effective 
domestic demand for agricultural products. 

“Both the supply and demand situation and 
the monetary situation are apparently more fa- 
vorable to higher prices for most agricultural 
products in 1922 and 1923 than existed in late 
1920 and 1921.” 

We felt that this was a perfectly safe pre- 
diction, and one which would carry cheer to 
thousands of farmers in those dark days of 
January, 1922. The committee members, how- 
ever, had “cold feet.” One of them suggested 
that the depression as then existing might con- 
tinue for four or five years. They did not care 
to risk their reputations by prophesying, and 
so they turned down a prediction which with- 
in two months after the conference was quite 
completely verified. 

We do not mean to say that farmers even 
now are prosperous. They have, however, 
quite definitely left behind the dark days of 
1921 and January of 1922. Their faces are 
now set toward a rising sun instead of toward 
a growing darkness. 





The Study of Marketing 

HE University of Chicago is planning to 

open a department of agricultural com- 
merce in its school of commerce and adminis- 
tration. In its prospectus it remarks upon the 
fact that in the field of agricultural production 
approximately $100,000,000 a year is being 
spent in teaching research and extension work, 
but that very little is bemg spent in construc- 
tive study of the work of distribution. ‘This 
work,” it adds, “is not being done and can not 
be done in the agricultural colleges, whose busi- 
ness is rightly restricted to technical study of 
productive methods.” 

It is suggested in this prospectus that re- 
search work in agricultural commerce be un- 
dertaken in co-operation with agencies of co- 
operation, such as Armour’s bureau of agricul- 
tural research, the economics department of 
the International Harvester Company and the 
commercial research department of Swift & 
Company. Part of the money to finance the 
school would also come from such industries 
as these. 

While the prospectus shows a rather ludi- 


crous lack of comprehension of the field which 
the modern agricultural college is covering, 
and while it indicates that one result of the 
operation of a school like the one suggest 
might be to produce apologists for existing 
methods of marketing, yet the plan has un- 
doubted merits. Such a school ought to appeal 
to students who have graduated from depart- 
ments of economics in state cglleges. Men who 
have put in four years or more in the atmos- 
phere of the agricultural college would not be 
very apt to have their point of view unduly 
changed by association with representatives of 
Armour and Swift; but they would have oppor- 
tunities to get in closer touch with the actual 
machinery of marketing than would be pos- 
sible in the small college towns from which they 
come. 

If used as a school for post-graduate work 
by men with agricultural college training, the 
proposed department may well receive some 
favor from farmers in general. It would not 
be a bad idea for farm organizations to follow 
the practice of some big business firms and es- 
tablish scholarships in such a school for the 
benefit of men who are preparing to go into co- 
operative marketing work. 

Some day, of course, we hope there will be 
set up in Chicago a graduate institution of a 
slightly different type, which will also have for 
its purpose the training of men in the tech- 
nique and philosophy of marketing. It will 
not supplant the excellent departments of agri- 
cultural economics which are being built up in 
many of our colleges. It will merely be a school 
which will give an opportunity to graduates of 
these institutions to carry on their studies un- 
der more favorable conditions for first-hand 
investigation. This institution, however, will 
be financed not by the packers, but by the 
farmers themselves. Its job will not be to train 
apologists for the existing order, but to pro- 
duce intelligent leaders for the farmers in their 
efforts to control more and more effectively 
the distribution of their products. 





Farm-Hand Wages, Corn 
Acreage, Etc. 


[NX RESPONSE to our request for informa- 

tion concerning farm-hand wages, corn acre- 
age and the spring pig crop, a number of our 
readers have sent in their estimates comparing 
the situation this year with 1921, It seems 
that over the greater part of the corn belt, 
farm-hand wages have been cut about 13 per 
cent. This means that in Iowa, the typical 
single farm-hand this year is getting around 
#35 a month and board, as compared with $39 
a month last year and $30 a month in 1914, 
Our Iowa and Nebraska readers predict an 
11 per cent cut in corn acreage, and our Illi- 
nois readers a 6 per cent cut. Inasmuch as 
these estimates were made in early April, be- 
fore the bad weather resulted in diverting se 
much oat acreage to corn, we do not place much 
faith in them. Present indications, in’ our 
opinion, are that there will be within 2 or 3 
per cent as many acres of corn planted in 
lowa, Illinois and Nebraska as last year. About 
5 per cent more spring pigs are indicated, but 
in view of the hard luck which has materialized 
since our correspondents mailed their question- 
naires, we incline to the view that there will 
finally be very few more spring pigs saved this 
year than was the case a year ago. Perhaps 
there were 15 per cent more pigs farrowed, but 
the mortality this year has been so much higher 
than a year ago that the net outcome will be 
very little different. 





The best thing any of us can do in our bereave- 
ment is to do the work that lies before us to the very 
best of our ability, and trust to the lovingkindness 
and tender mercy of our God.—Uncle Henry’s Say 
ings. 
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LIVING COSTS AND THE FARMER 


The Farmer Gets Less Than 1914 Prices, While the Consumer Pays 40 Per Cent More 





N A RECENT address on “The Cost 
of Living,” before the National 
League of Women Voters, Secretary 
Wallace emphasized the responsibility 
of the consumer and distributer for liv- 
ing costs. The part of his address 
which deals particularly with the farm 
angle of the situation follows: 


slow. 


The most serious difficulty in the 
present situation is the plight of the 
farmer. Food represents about half the 
cost of living of the average wage-earn- 
er’s family. The increase in the cost of 
food to the consumer is less than the 
increase in the cost of shelter, clothing, 
fuel and light, or sundries. Neverthe- 


duces. 





“I do not believe that we should accept our present system of 
marketing and distribution as adequate or satisfactory. 
can be vastly improved, but this improvement necessarily will be 
Economies can be made all along the line and the Depart- 
ment of agriculture is now making a systematic study with this 
end in view. 

‘City consumers have gotten into the habit of insisting that it is 
the farmers’ sacred duty to produce. The corollary to this is that 
it is the distributers’ and consumers’ sacred duty to distribute ef- 
ficiently, conserve and use most intelligently what the farm pro- 
The obligation is just as binding upon the distributor and 
consumer as upon the farmer.” 
HENRY C. WALLACE. 


think it 


marketing, of processing, and of retaij 
distribution. 

Cost of production may be reduceg 
by a reduction in rents, taxes, interest 
on borrowed money, labor if hired, cogt 
of things the farmer must buy. Farm 
production costs may also be re 
duced by increased yields due to better 
varieties, improved methods of tillage, 
better control of destructive pests ang 
diseases, and more complete recovery 
of the crop. 

Transportation costs are influenced 
by interest charges, taxes, cost of ma. 
terials used to maintain the roadbed 
and rolling stock, efficiency of man. 
agement and cost of labor. The largegt 








less, the consumer is now paying for 

food about 42 per cent more than in 1914. The farm- 
er who produces this food is not getting this in- 
crease. It is due to extra costs between the farm and 
the retail buyer. In those states which produce the 
great surplus of agricultural products, farmers sold 
their 1921 crops at prices no greater than pre-war 
prices, and in many cases considerably below. 


Bulk of Products Sold at Low Price 

Farm prices now are higher than last fall and win- 
ter, but even now are not much above pre-war. In 
February last corn sold for 23 per cent below pre- 
War average, oats 17 per cent below, wheat 9 per cent 
above, eggs 22 per cent above, butter 26 per cent 
above, beef cattle 1 per cent below, hogs 16 per cent 
above. Prices are higher now, but the bulk of these 
crops sold lower than in February. 

In the case of fruits and vegetables, increases in 
wholesale and rétail charges have been very large. 
In April, 1921, the producer of Texas cabbage re- 
ceived $7 per ton. It cost $26.30 per ton to transport 
it to Chicago. It retailed at 7 cents a pound, or $140 
aton. Of this 7 cents which the consumer paid, the 
producer received .35 of one cent, the railroad 1.32 
cents, and the retailer 5.23 cents. 

The farmer is worse off relatively than the wage- 
earner, because his income is down to pre-war while 


BOYS AND 








the cost of things he must buy is 50 per cent or more 
above pre-war. This condition has caused serious 
trouble. About 40 per cent of our people depend 
upon the soil directly for their living. Their income 
consists of what they get for their crops and live 
stock. With prices of crops and live stock down to 
pre-war level and prices of the things farmers must 
buy from 50 to 75 per cent or more above pre-war, 
the purchasing power of the 40 per cent who live 
upon the land is so reduced that all business is af- 
fected adversely. 

The farmer is suffering more severely than any 
other group of our people because of the increase in 
the cost of living. Relatively low prices of farm 
crops present the greatest difficulty in the way of es- 
tablishing a general price level 60 per cent above the 
pre-war, because prices of farm products are influ- 
enced mainly by world conditions. The one outstand- 
ing fact which should ever be kept in mind by con- 
sumers in cities is that the farmer is not to blame 
for the increase in the cost of foodstuffs. 

Inasmuch as almost one-half of the cost of main- 
tenance of the average wage-earner’s family is repre- 
sented by food, the desire to reduce this cost is both 
natural and praiseworthy. The elements which make 
up the cost of food to the consumer are the cost of 
production, the cost of transportation, of wholesale 





CHAMPION BABY BEEVES 


item in freight charges is the cost of 
labor. As long as railroad workmen and workmen in 
industries which supply material needed by railroadg 
succeed in maintaining wages at almost twice the 
pre-war, we can not hope for reduction in freight 
rates commensurate with reduction in cost of farm 
products, or sufficient to very greatly reduce the 
cost of food to the consumer. 


Chance for Some Reductions at Terminals 


There is opportunity for some reduction in the 
costs of the wholesale marketing both of grains, 
live stock, fruits and vegetables. Such reductiong 
as may be made here will be mainly thru the ef. 
forts of producers’ associations and will tend more 
to increase the price the producer receives than 
lower the price the consumer pays. In the case of 
fruits and vegetables, however, there is room for 
very great improvement in the terminal handling 
and storage facilities in large consuming centers, 
which should materially reduce the cost to the 
consumer. In the iarger cities it is estimated that 
25 per cent of the fruits and vegetables are lost be 
cause of bad handling and exposure. It is estimated 
that in Chicago alone preventable expenses and loss 
es due to the bad arrangement and location of the 
South Water street market amount to five million 
dollars annually, 





How Iowa’s Champion Club Beeves Have Been Fed and Handled 


HH OW do baby beef calves come to be champions? 
4 The record of Iowa’s leading prize winners and 
of their young masters is worth rehearsing for the 
benefit of the hundreds of boys and girls who are 
feeding potential champions on Iowa farms today. 

Harking back to the show of 1919, we find that 
Calvin Korns took first on a pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus steer. Both boy and calf come from an up- 
to-date farm southeast of Hartwick in the north- 
eastern corner of Poweshiek county. Calvin and 
his brother, Cleo, both fed steers that year, Cleo 
ranking fourth. Their father has a small herd of 
Angus and was more than willing to have his boys 
enter the contest in the fall of 1918, when County 
Ageat Eves was securing members for the club. Mr. 
Eves left county agent work shortly after this, and 
his place was taken by C. J. Fawcett, who was also 
a strong exponent of club work. 

Mr. Korns had had considerable experience show- 
ing pure-bred cattle and was able to give his sons 
much valuable advice on feeding. However, it was 
Calvin who did the feeding. He made up his mind 
that the calf should be stall-fed, so he mixed up a 
combination of corn, oats and oil meal that would 
tempt the palate of any beastie. 

Time went on, and the calf grew and fattened. 
When spring gave way to summer and flies became 
troublesome, the barn was darkened and a blanket 
provided to further protect the animal. In the long 
suminer evenings, after the chores were done, the 
calf was haltered and led into the barn lot where he 
was given lessons in the correct way to stand in the 
show ring. You know the result. 


Over $100 in Premiums from One Calf 


Calvin garnered upwards of $100 in premiums dur- 
ing the time he showed his calf, and sold him at a 
very fair price. Needless to say, he made a very 
Zood thing out of his year’s work. While at the state 
fair the calf was sold to the Iowa State College, at 
Ames, which is always anxious to secure good speci- 
mens for use in the classroom. He had not been long 
at Ames when he began to fall off in flesh, finally 
succumbing to the ailment. Upon post-mortem exam- 
ination it was found that the cause of his death was 


By John A. Day 


a piece of wire which had been swallowed and which 
had become lodged in the rumen. 

Perhaps the baby beef par excellence, thus far, 
was Quaker Lad, shown by Harry Haddock in 1920. 
His breeder, R. W. Plummer, of Marshalltown, told 
the writer he spoiled a $500 Queen Mother bull to 
make a steer. He was a wonder—low set, even, 
stylish—carrying a wealth of flesh. I first saw him 
in July, 1920, while inspecting baby beeves in Mar- 
shall county with Mr. Buchanan, county agent, to 
whom a large measure of the success of Quaker Lad 
is due. Nor should we forget Mr. Plummer, the nu- 
merous visits he made Harry and the good advice 
which he gave. But we need not go into detail. This 
pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus was a “ringer,” and ev- 
ery bit as ripe as he should have been. 


Quaker Lad Fed on Boiled Barley 


At the time of my visit, Quaker Lad was allowed a 
grass paddock during the night. He was coming on 
famously on boiled barley, and Harry, as well as all 
who saw him, was enthusiastic over the promise he 
made for future success in the ring. 

Two years before (1918), the champion had been 
fed on this farm, so the feeder was an old hand, a 
fact that was very evident in the way in which the 
calf had responded to the good care which was his 
due. Young Haddock was a stickler for regularity, 
and his parents and sister were but a bit less inter- 
ested than himself, a factor which goes a long way 
toward ultimate success. 

Tho Quaker Lad was a bit disappointing in so far 
as cost of gains is concerned, he made up for it in 
the large amount of premium money won. He was 
champion Angus steer at the 1920 Iowa State Fair; 
champion baby beef, boys’ and girls’ class, at the In- 
ternational the same year, and was third in the pure- 
bred junior yearling Angus steer class at the same 
show. He was also first prize baby beef and cham- 
pion steer at the Marshall County Fair, a record for 
a club steer that has never been equaled. 

Muscatine county, Iowa, has long been noted for 
its watermelons, yams and other truck crops. It is 


now famed for having produced the 1921 champion. 
The steer was a pure-bred Angus and was fed by 
Vernon Shepard. This youthful feeder (thirteen 
years of age) fed a steer the year before, and deter 
mined to do better, so enlisted the help of County 
Agent Merrill, and a champion was the result. 

Barney, so the calf was named, was hardly as 
ripe a bullock as was Quaker Lad, but he was & 
bit firmer. He was exceptionally smooth and put up 
a fine show. 

Vernon made an excellent record with his calf. 
He began by feeding chopped ear corn, silage and 
alfaifa, and wound up by feeding corn meal, oats, 
oil meal and barley, to which some molasses water 
was added for an appetizer. You will note that 
the ration was quite a varied one, which is a large 
factor in keeping calves on feed. During the feed- 
ing period of 262 days, Barney made an average 
daily gain of 2.07 pounds, at an average cost of 
7.2 cents per pound. 

Besides winning in the Aberdeen-Angus class and 
later being made champion of the show, Barney 
was first at the West Liberty Fair, and was the 
champion Angus steer in the open class at the 
Iowa State Fair. Unfortunately, he was not car 
Tied on for the International, as he would have 
been first there quite easily. He was sold in the 
baby beef sale at the close of the fair, and brought 
a price of $12.50 per hundredweight, thus netting 
his owner a very nice profit exclusive of the wit 
nings he had made. . 


Rivalry This Year Is Quite Koen 


And so ends our tale of the past three chair 
pions. Each one of them has ben produced in & 
different county, and these counties will be 
in the contest again this year. Will one of them 
again win the coveted prize, or will another com 
in as a “dark horse” and take off the honors? 0 
one knows. The rivalry is quite keen, and ther 
are many stories floating around as to who has thé 
best prospects this year. This must, neces , 
be quite speculative, as there are about 700 calves @# 
feed and fully 250 of these will, in all probabilitf 
be shown. It is anybody’s game so far. 
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FUTURE OF BINDER 


TWINE PRICES 


Conditions in Sisal Industry in Yucatan Indicate Higher Values 


\ ORE than 80 per cent of the 25,000,000 
A miles of binder twine used by the farmers 
of the United States comes from Yucatan. The 
Maya Indians depend almost altogether on their 
prosperity on the price of sisal fiber, out of 
which binder twine is made. From 1910 to 1916, 
they sold fiber at from $100 to $120 a ton. Then 
prosperity came to them quickly, the price ad- 
yancing to $180 a ton in 1917 and $360 in 1918. 
The Maya Indians and the Yucatan plantation 
owners were sharing in the prosperity of the 
American farmer. 

And then the break came. Sisal went down to 
$185 a ton in 1920 and to $90 a ton in December 
of 1921, a price lower than that which prevailed 
pefore the war. The Indians of Yucatan were 
nit the same kind of a wallop as struck the grain 
producing farmers of the United States. For a 
year now they have been selling sisal in Yuca- 
tan at far less than cost of production, with the 
result that production has fallen off tremendous- 
ly, and there are prospects of a temporary short- 
age within a year or so. In fact, it looks now as 
tho the Yucatan sisal producer and the Ameri- 
can grain farmer had both passed thru their 
worst days last December. Since December, 
sisal has advanced from around $90 a ton to the 
present price of somewhere around $125 or $130. 

Our readers doubtless wonder what relation 
there is between the price of sisal per ton to the 
Yucatan plantation owner and the price of bind- 
er twine to the American farmer. As nearly as 
we can get at it, sisal before the war was custo- 
marily sold in Yucatan at around 5 to 6 cents a 
pound at a time when the American farmer cus- 
tomarily paid 10 or 11 cents a pound retail for 
his twine. On this basis, it would seem that a fair 
retail price for binding twine this coming season 
would be around 12 or 13 cents, unless the laborers 
in the twine mills or the retailers are demanding 
more than they did before the war for their services. 

Production in Yucatan has really gone forward 
yery satisfactorily, and the American farmer so far 
lias had no reason to regret that 85 per cent of his 
twine comes from Mexico. It is a rather dangerous 
situation, however, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture for several years has been trying to encourage 
the growing of sisal more extensively in the Philip- 
pines, so that there may be two bases of supply in 
case of an emergency. 
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The Yucatan Plant whose leaves furnish 85 per cent of the 


binder twine used by American farmers 


The sisal plantation is something like an orchard. 
The plants are set out eight feet apart each way at 
the rate of about 1,000 per acre, and it is not until 
five or six years after the plants are set out before 
a good crop can be secured. After this time, a crop 
of twelve or fifteen leaves per plant can be secured 
every year. Low price conditions operate not only 
to reduce the number of leaves cut, but also to re- 
strict the planting of new plantations. Low prices 
seem to operate more promptly to reduce production 


. of sisal in Yucatan than they do to reduce the pro- 


duction of grain in the United States. Apparently, 
the Yucatan plantation owners are more closely or- 
ganized. 


THE IOWA HEN VERSUS THE 


Eggs Bring in More Profits Than Pork on Warren County Farm 


HE good laying hen is the rival 
of the old brood sow for profits 


per investment on the Elmer McCaul- AE SRN gE! 


ey farm, in Warren county, Iowa. An 
average White Leghorn hatched in 
April, 1920, had an income of $2.15. In 


fact, this average hen and about 260 “i 


of her sisters have paid for a $500 
hen house, two hard coal stoves for 
the brooders, all their feed, spray ma- 
terial for the hen house and every- 
thing it took for the equipment, in- 
duding the eggs from which they 
were hatched, also the fifteen_roost- 
‘fs purchased to mate with them. 





were a year old, counting the invoice 
ofeach hen at $1 on the first day of 
April just before she was a year old. 

These are just ordinary hens. They 
have not been culled. They came from 
“flock that had no great emphasis 
placed on increasing egg laying. The 
ees were hatched in incubators and 
Talsed in brooders and the chicks put 
‘anew hen house. This has almost 
fliminated for the present the trouble 


| With lice and mites. 


The April hatched pullets began to lay in October 
nd reached the high point in March. They were 
kept in the house on bad days during the winter. 
The house is 12x60 with a row of 5-foot windows in 
the south and the roof slopes to the north. The low- 
& part of the windows was covered with burlap and 
the windows were closed only on the worst days and 
the coldest nights. 

The feed has been about three pecks a day of equal 
Parts of corn, oats, barley and wheat, with a com- 
Mercial mash in the self-feed hoppers. Water was 


“med in an oil-heated waterer. No hot mashes or 


Bu J. J. Newlin 





Part of the Poultry Equipment on Mr. McCauley’s Farm 


sprouted green feeds were used. The hen house was 
sprayed about every two weeks with kerosene and 
dip and the floors were kept covered with straw, 
which was changed every week. 

Allowing a man one-third time to work with the 
chickens, charging the feed at 50 cents per bushel 
for grain, and mash and grit at purchase price, and 
also charging for interest on investment in equip- 
ment but not on value of. hens, we get a cost of 
producing eggs with prices of grain where they are 
now . It cost an average of $48 a month to feed and 
care for 260 hens. When they lay 160 eggs per day 


The logical conclusion of the present situa- 
tion as we see it is that those farmers who 
need any large quantity of twine will be mak- 
ing no mistake to anticipate their needs for 
this season and possibly also for a part of 
1923. We do not believe that the retail price 
of binder twine is going back again to 26 or 
27 cents a pound, as was the case for a time 
during the war, but we would not be at ail 
surprised to see it settle down eventually at 
a retail price right around 14 or 15 cents a 
pound. 

There are many fascinating aspects as well 
as practical problems connected with binder 
twine. The invention of binder twine was 
an essential in making the self-binder a gen- 
uine success. It has had a large part to do 
in reducing the time required in reaping, bind- 
ing and shocking an acre of grain from seven- 
teen hours to two hours. Back in the year 
1880, Mr. William Deering made the first gen- 
uine success with a binder using twine. In 
the manufacture of his twine, he had a rope 
maker use manilla fiber of the sort that is 
used so extensively in rope making. Manilla 
comes from the abaca plant, which is grown 
quite extensively in the Philippines. 

Manilla twine is splendid, but after a num- 
ber of years they discovered that sisal fiber 
could be produced more cheaply in Yucatan 
than the manilla fiber in the Philippines. In 
northern Yucatan they found a considerable 
area of level limestone country, which grows 
the sisal plant to perfection. The Maya In- 
dians furnished cheap labor, American genius 
furnished organizing ability and improved ma- 
chinery, and the result of the combination of good 
land, cheap labor and efficient machinery was mod- 
erate priced binding twine. The Indians have now 
become accustomed, of course, to the wage system 
of modern industry, and their wages are several 
times as high as they were twenty years ago, altho 
far lower than was the case two or three years ago. 

The Mexican revolution has not at any time dis- 
turbed conditions particularly in Yucatan, altho 
last year the natives were ready to revolt if they 
could be assured that such a_ revolution would help 
them any in the matter of satisfactory prices. The 
present outlook is for gradually advancing sisal and 
binder twine prices, 


BROOD SOW 





it costs approximately 12 cents per 
dozen to produce them. With fewer 
eggs it costs more. The price is better 
when fewer hens lay and hence the 
profit stays almost stationary except 
where eggs were sold for hatching 
purposes at $3.50 per hundred. 

The cockerels went for broilers at 
1% pounds. The 700 cockerels in this 
vear’s hatch will be ready soon for 
market. This is a side line. The main 
object is to get pullets. The whole 
flock is to be culled in July, and all 
undesirable pullets will go to market. 

There is no expensive equipment. 
The hen house is of lumber with drop 
siding and cheap roofing. The nests 
are drawers that can be pulled out 
from the walk way without disturbing 
the hens in the roosting and scratch- 
ing rooms. The whole affair is on a 
practical basis. 

Off this same 180-acre farm there 
were sold last year 61 hogs. The 
books show the hogs failed to equal 
the hens on the returns made for feed 
and care and original investment. The 
eggs and hogs were both sold on the 
local market. Mr. McCauley has been thinking of 
trying to develop a special market for his eggs 
where a uniform quality and white color will be re- 
warded with a premium in price. 

The reason for turning this 180-acre farm into a 
chicken and egg producing plant is not far to seek. 
The books show that the hens have paid a bigger 
return than any other part of the farming operations. 
The income is continuous or nearly so. The produc- 
ing of hogs and corn will not be eliminated but great- 
er emphasis will be placed where the most profit is 
to be found—namely, on the White Leghorns. 
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Handling the Work Team 

Attention to the work horse should 
not consist merely in providing him 
with a liberal ration during the work- 
ing per.od, suggest animal husbandry 
men at the Utah experiment station. 
Of fully as much importance to the 
welfare of the horse is the manner in 
which the ration is fed. Horses 


are doing a full day’s work can not 


be expected to work as well immedi- | 


ately after a bulky meal. A full stom- 
ach makes breathing difficult and 
when his breathing is cut short a horse 
s00n warms up and 
To avoid this, the Utah men suggest 
that most of the hay ration be fed the 
horses at night. For the average 1,400- 
pound working horse they suggest an 
early morning feed of about five 
pounds of alfalfa hay, followed by 
three pounds of grain. At noon the 
feed should include seven or eight 
pounds of grain but no hay. 
about fifteen pounds of hay 
be given, as well as three or 


should 
four 


pounds of grain. With this schedule 
the horse may handle most of the 
bulky feed while he is at rest in the 


stall or paddock. Many middle west- 
ern farmers no doubt are accustomed 
to feeding slightly larger allowances of 
grain than the Utah ration includes. 
The plan of feeding, however, is very 
practical and should increase the ef- 
ficiency of farm teams. 

Some farmers favor watering the 
work team before feeding, while oth- 
ers practice watering after feeding. It 
is more important, however, 
any fixed time. Horses which are ac- 
customed to receive water at certain 
times should have this habit observed, 


as radical changes in feeding and wa- | 


tering are to be avoided because of 


their disturbing effects on the digest- | 


ive system of the horse. It is well, of 
course, to use care in watering horses 
when they are extremely warm, par- 
ticularly before they are fully accus- 
tomed to hard work 

The teeth of work horses should be 
given close attention. A decayed or 
aching tooth or a tooth with sharp cor- 
ners may annoy the horse to such an 
extent as to seriously impair his appe 
tite and interfere with his ability to 
work. It is a good plan to watch the 
eating habits of the teams to deter- 
mine whether any of the animals bolt 
their grain. Such horses are usually 
more susceptible to colic. At the Utah 


station bolting is prevented by plac- 
ing several smooth rocks, somewhat 
larger than an egg. in the feedbox. 


The horse is compelled to nose the 
rocks about while taking the grain 
and it will prevent him from eating too 
hurriedly. 


Shallow Cultivation Proved 
the Best 


A boost for shallow cultivation of 
corn is afforded in the results of ob- 
servations made on fields in four Mis- 
Bouri counties in which different cul- 
tivation methods were compared. Dur- 
ing three years the highest average 
yield among the plots was 39.8 bushels 
on a plot, the surface of which was 
kept free from weeds by hoeing. No 
shovel cultivation was given the plot. 
Since the average yields from th 
plot were nearly ten bushels higher 
than those of corn given shallow culti- 
vation with shovels, it appears that 
the use of weeder knives will give bet- 
ter results than shovels, particularly 
in the later cultivations. 

Corn given shallow cultivation yield- 
ed 30 bushels per acre as compared 





with 23.6 bushels produced by corn 
which received deep cultivation. Corn 
which was given six plowings, thus 


continuing the cultivation until late in 
the season, yielded but 27.7 bushels 
per acre, indicating that the later plow- 
ings were not justified. The yields in 
this test discriminate sharply against 
deep plowing and strongly indicate 
that surface cultivation will excel or- 
dinary cultivation with shovels. 


that | 


loses efficiency. | 


At night, | 


that | 
horses be watered frequently than at 





The profit period which began last 
| January continues and probably will 
| remain in force during the rest of 1922 
and possibly a part of 1923. In April, 
1922, fat steers averaged $8.10 a hun- 
| dred, or just about the same as in 
| March. These cattle which were mar- 
keted in April of 1922 at Chicago were 
| fattened on corn which cost 51.6 cents 
a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years, it has re- 
| quired the value of 76.7 bushels of such 
corn to-convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding October into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the April mar- 
ket. Last October a 1,000-pound feed- 
er cost $56.50 and the total cost of a 
1,300-pound fat steer finished in April 
was around $96.08, the selling price 
was $8.10 a hundred, or $105.30 a head, 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


or there was a profit of about $9.22 a 
head. 

While there may be one or two more 
periods of temporary glut in the cattle 
market during May, the situation nev- 
ertheless seems to be getting some- 
what stronger. However, corn prices 
may possibly increase enough to pre- 
vent our chart from registering any 
more of a profit than at present. 

While we believe that the present 
cattle outlook is at least as favorable 
as the average, the situation is never 
so favorable but what a man is abund- 
antly repaid for taking special pains to 
buy his feeders right. The man who 
is not a judge of feeder values had 
best speculate on his corn by holding 
it for a rise rather than by feeding it 
to cattle. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


While the hog profits in April were 
not quite so large as in March, they 
were nevertheless exceptionally good 
'-and with the exception of the March 
profits, higher than at any time in the 
past fifty years. The May and early 
| June profits will probably not be quite 
so high as those in April, but will, nev- 
ertheless, be exceptionally good. 

The average hog price at Chicago in 
April of this year was $10.25 a hun- 
dred. At this price, the hogs as sold 
at Chicago returned around 85 cents a 
bushel for corn on a Chicago No. 2 
basis as compared with an actual price 
at Chicago in April of around 60 cents. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
weighted average corn price over the 
twelve months preceding the time of 
marketing, shows a profit this month 
of $3.51 a hundred. The average corn 
in the April hogs, on a Chicago No. 2 
weighted basis, cost 53.1 cents. As 
a ten-year average, hogs have sold in 
the month of April at a price equiva- 
lent to 12.7 bushels of such corn. The 
value of 12.7 bushels of 53.1 cent corn 
gives $6.74 as the corn price of hogs 
for April, 1922. The actual price was 





| 
| 


$10.25, or there was a profit of $3.51 
a hundred. 

As a partial result ofthe unusual 
freight rate situation, the ratio be- 
tween corn and hog prices on Iowa 
farms is even more favorable than at 
Chicago. In April of this year, hogs 
sold on Iowa farms at around $9.20 a 
hundred and corn was around 45 cents 
a bushel, or the corn-hog ratio was 
around 20 bushels of Iowa farm corn 
to equal in value 100 pounds of Iowa 
farm hogs. 

It now seems probable that hogs will 
sell relatively higher than corn for at 
least another year. A month or two 
ago we were fearful that there were so 
many sows farrowing this spring that 
there would be too many hogs coming 
on the market next fall and winter. 
It has now become apparent that there 
has been much more than the usual 
amount of hard luck with the spring 
pig crop, and present prospects are 
that this coming year there will not be 
so many more hogs coming on the mar- 
ket than was the case last year. More- 
over, the unfavorable weather during 
April has resulted in the diverting of 
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considerable land into corn which oth. 
erwise would have gone into oats. 
This rather sudden change in affairs 
which has taken place during the 
month of April makes it probable that 
hogs will continue relatively higher 
than corn for another year, and that 
our chart will show a profit well into 
1923. Sooner or later, however, this 
situation is bound to bring about an 
over-production of hogs. It almost 
certainly will be wise to breed no morg 
than the normal number of brood sows 
in December of 1922. 





A Feeding Experiment With 
1,800 Steers 


One of the largest cattle feeding 
projects ever undertaken in Iowa wil] 
be carried out this summer in the feed. 
ing of 1,800 steers on pasture by the 
Live Stock Exchange Company of 
Polk County, Iowa. This is undoubt- 
edly the largest pasturefeeding proj. 
ect that has been launched in lowa 
for a great many years. 

According to Leon Goodman, presi- 
dent of the exchange, the entire lot of 
1,800 steers will be handled on pasture, 
Nearly all of them will be put on pas. 
tures in Clarke, Guthrie, Taylor and 
Decatur counties in Iowa, while a few 
will be pastured in northern Missouri, 
The cattle are three-year-olds and will 
average about 900 pounds in weight, 
All of them are from the Texas Pan. 
handle and are of Hereford extraction, 
All of the cattle are sired by pure-bred 
bulls and many of them are from herds 
of dams that have been carefully grad- 
ed up for twenty years, so that the 
cattle to be used: in this experiment 
will have good blood in their favor. 

One lot of these steers have already 
had thirty days of grass this season 
and are in fairly good flesh. Another 
group had been receiving cottonseed 
cake for forty-five days before leavy- 
ing Texas. These two bunches of cat- 
tle will be put on grass immediately 
with no grain feed. A third section 
of the cattle which includes animals in 
rather thin flesh will be fed some corn 
during spring and early summer in or 
der to put them in the same kind of 
flesh as the other steers. 

Sufficient pasture has been secured 
to allow two and one-third acres for 
each steer. All the pastures to be used 
are blue grass. Special care has been 
exercised to assure a good supply of 
water for the season. Those in charge 
of this feeding deal expect the steers 
to make gains averaging from 1% to 
1% pounds daily thruout the season on 
the pasture, providing the season is 
reasonably favorable to pasture devel- 
opment. It is the opinion of Mr. Good- 
man that the full value of Iowa pas 
tures for beef production is frequently 
not realized thru carelessness and in- 
efficient management. Cattle are often 
turned on pastures too early in the 
spring and allowed to remain too long 
in the fall. Mr. Goodman states that 
a close inspection of a large number 
of Iowa pastures discloses that a m& 
jority of the mare overstocked with 
animals thru a greater part of the se@ 
son. 

Altho of interest because of its mag: 
nitude alone, this cattle feeding exper! 
ment should be watched by Iowa feet- 
ers from other standpoints. The steers 
will be weighed frequently and ac 
counts kept of the gains made. It will, 
therefore, be possible to accurately dé 
termine the value of Iowa grass i 
making beef. The extremely !arge 
number of steers used in the project 
willl make the results the more reli 
ble. As a result of this project. lows 
cattle feeders should have some really 
worth while data on the summer feet 
ing of steers on blue grass. 

The extent to which the backers of 
this feeding project have invested 2 
steers evidences their ample faith @ 
the future of the cattle market. Thé 
men who are managing this undertak 
ing are in close touch with the cattle 
business and it is their conviction 
the present supply of cattle in sight 
is sufficiently short to forecast 3 
sound market for the coming yeat- 
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PLANS FOR BUILDINGS 


Heln for the Farmer in Laying Out Building Program 
By 1. W. DICKERSON. 


li is to be hoped that this seaso1 
will see a marked revival in building 
and construction work on the farm as 
well as in the cities. During the war 
period when the farmer had the means 
to build, he was forbidden to undertake 
any new construction not absolutely 
essential either to the production or 
storage of food products, and immedi- 
ately after the war, the values of farm 
products fell to such a low foint that 
it wae absolutely out of the question 
for him to do anything in the way of 
puilding. Consequently the farm build- 
ing and construction program is many 
millions of dollars behind what it ought" 
to be at this time under normal condi- 
tions. 

No part of the farm management re- 
quires any more careful and prayerful 
consideration than this matter of plan- 
ning and carrying out the building of 
the structures needed on the individual 
farms. Fortunately, there is available 
a considerable amount of material that 
the farmer can secure free or at a very 
small cost, which, if studied carefully 
in the light of his particular needs and 
conditions, will help him very much 
indeed in avoiding mistakes and in 
working out the combinations which 
will prove most satisfactory and effi- 
cient. Perhaps the most of this mate- 
rial is contained in the bulletins and 
circulars put out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the va- 
rious state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. The officials in 
charge of these different institutions 
are usually anxious to send out this 
material to any farmer who will make 
use of it, and in most cases are quite 
willing to supplement the printed ma- 
terial by giving additional information 
and advice on any special conditions 
or problems the farmer cares to bring 
before them. In a few cases they may 
have a building expert who spends at 
least a part of his time visiting the 
farms and inspecting and passing on 
any building problems the farmers may 
have. 

A number of the state agricultural 
colleges also have available plans in 
blueprint form for farmstead arrange- 
ments, country homes, dairy and gen- 
eral purpose barns, dairy floors, milk 
houses, implement sheds, various types 
of hog houses, cribs and granaries, po- 
tato and vegetable storage houses, ga- 
rages, sewage disposal systems and 
various articles relating to live stock 
raising and other farm arrangements. 
These are usually made in various 
sizes and types, and almost any farmer 
can find in them something which will 
fit his conditions, or which can be 
made to do so by making a few minor 
changes. These plans are thoroly prac- 
tical, as they are nearly always based 
m plans which a number of farmers 
have proved satisfactory in actual use. 
These are in clear blueprint form so 
that any carpenter or workman can 
use them, and are usually sent out at 
acharge of a few cents to cover print- 
ing and mailing. 

The Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., has free bulletins 
and circulars on the following:  Ar- 
fangement of farmsteads, windbreaks, 
lawns and shrubbery, farm homes, wa- 
ter supply, sewage disposal, cribs and 
franaries, hog houses, ice and milk 
houses, seed corn houses, potato ware- 
houses, live stock equipment, concrete 
Construction, silos, ete. In some of 
these lines they also have blueprint 
Plans for a few cents each. 

lowa State College, Ames, has free 

lietins and circulars on the follow- 
ing: Arrangement of farmsteads and 
thrubbery, community and individual 

houses, windbreaks, swine raising 
*uipment, silos, barns, homes, imple- 
Ment sheds, sewage disposal, water 
“ipply, poultry houses. Some of these 
€8 are also covered by their very 








complete line of plans and blueprints 
which are furnished for a few cents 
each. Sets of these are kept in the of- 
fices of most of the county advisers 
over the state, where they may be con- 
sulted by any interested farmer. 


The Uniyersity of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
free bulletins on the following: Ar- 
rangement of farmsteads, shrubbery 
and windbreaks, live stock equipment, 
vegetable storage, farm homes, sewage 
disposal, water supply, etc.; also has a 
large number of blueprint plans avail- 
able at a few cents each. .The Minne- 
sota Farmers’ Institute, at St. Paul, 
also has available a good-sized booklet 
taking up the location, planning, light- 
ing, water supply, laundry, heating, 
sewage disposal and kitchen arrange- 
ment and conveniences of the farm 
home. This is sent at a charge of 6 
cents for postage, and is very good. 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
are @ number of commercial organiza- 
tions which have plan books and other 
helpful material along the lines they 
are specially interested in, which usu- 
ally they are glad to furnish free to 


interested farmers. Among these might | 


be mentioned the following: Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago; Hollow 
Tile Building Association, Chicago; 
Permanent Buildings Society, Des 
Moines, Iowa; The Common Brick In- 
dustry of America, Cleveland, Ohio; 
American Face Brick Association, Chi- 
cago; National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago; The Northern 
Hemlock and Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; 
White Pine Bureau, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La.; Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Orleans, La.; 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 

In addition to these, many of the 
individual firms dealing in lumber, ce- 
ment, clay products and barn equip- 
ment put out plans and plan books that 
are very valuable for giving sugges- 
tions and plans for the guidance of the 
farmer who is planning on building. In 
many cases these firms also have farm 
building specialists from whom advice 
can be secured free or at a very nomi- 
nal cost. 

In writing to the agricultural colleges 
and to his farm paper, the farmer 


Buy Now and Save Money! 


WALLIS Tractor 





With your choice of one of the following im- 
plements: 


J. I. CASE Three-Bottom Moldboard Tractor Plow 

J. 1. CASE Power Lift Disc Plow 

J. I. CASE Tractor Tandem Disc Harrow 

Two Row Power Lift Lister with Seeding Attachment 
Three Row Power Lift Lister, less Seeding Attachment 


Now °1195. 


Take advantage of this remarkable offer for 
May. You are undoubtedly behind in your work, 
due to conditions, With a WALLIS TRACTOR 
you can catch up and finish your work on schedule 
thereby paying its way. 


Today Is the Time to Buy 


The value of a tractor depends upon its oper- 
ating cost, length of service, cost of upkeep, its 
daily performance, its design and the Company 
behind it. The Wallis satishes your every want. 
YOU BENEFIT BY AN IMMEDIATE DE- 
CISION. 

We have not, nor will we sacrifice quality. For 
the utmost in tractor value, the Wallis is supreme. 

@ Farmers who buy now will save the additional 
advances which must be made until a price is 
reached enabling us to make a reasonable profit. 
The above combination a year ago 


Was '20237 


See your nearest Wallis dealer immediately. You know 
what the Wallis Tractor and genuine J. I. Case Implements 
are doing for your neighbors. They will do the same for you. 


lfthere ever was an opportunity based on your economic 
needs to buy proved power farming equipment at a bargain 
price, THIS OFFER IS IT. 


J.1. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


NOTICE: We want the public t 
dnow that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

is made by the J. I. CASE PLOW 
WORKS COMPANY of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and is NOT the product 
@ any other company with “J. 1. 
CASE "’ as part of tts corporate name. 








NOTICE: The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has decided 
that eur plows are the 
“ORIGINAL CASE PLOWS" 

and that we are entitled to the exclusive use of the word 
CASE on all plows and tillage implements, and in all cata- 
dogs and advertisements of same. Notice by any ether concern 
regarding CASE plows is given because of this Supreme 
Court order, that our rights, the rights of the dealer and the 
rights of the public may be protected. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








should not ask that they draw up a | 
plan for the arrangement of his farm- | 


stéad or for his house or barn or other 
farm building, nor for specifications 


and bill of materials for its construc- | 


tion. It is difficult to make out such 


a plan without knowing in every detail | 


the different conditions about the 
farm, the farming operations, and the 
family’s peculiarities and likes and 
dislikes. Without a visit to see the 
farm layout and conditions and to get 
a chance to talk the matter over fully 
with the family, it 1s practically a 
waste of time to draw up plans and 
specifications. Such a plan would have 
to be changed time after time to meet 
some unexpected condition or some 
whim on the part of the owner or his 
family. Because of these facts, most 
of the authorities mentioned refuse to 
make out special plans for any farm 
construction, and we also believe their 
time and ours is too valuable to be 
wasted in work which is likely to be 
thrown away. 

We are entirely willing, however, af- 
ter the farmer has secured what mate- 
rial he can and has consulted with his 
county adviser and with other well- 
posted farmers in his county and has 
worked out some rough sketches of the 
plans as far as he had them shaped up, 
to advise him as to whether he had 
made any mistakes in plans or mate- 
rial and to offer him suggestions for 
improvement. We will have a number 
of articles in the near future covering 
various phases of construction work. 





If you have decided to 
move to 


CANADA 


Write to the Supervisor at Winnipeg of 


who will be pleased to put you in touch with 
a Manager of a branch of this Bank in the 
district to which you are moving. 


700 Branches—of which 225 are in Alberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia 


Total Resources 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do Oa! peyeny, from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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The Making of a Community 
(Continued from page 3) 

tribute to the exhibit include all of 
those in Providence township and the 
south half of Pleasant. From this dis- 
trict in 1921 there were brought 20 ex- 
hibitseeach of apples and potatoes, 17 
of oats, 6 of timothy seed, 13 of clover 
seed, 35 ten-ear samples of corn, 22 
eighy-ear samples, 500 chickens, 51 
hogs, 11 pure-bred cols, 17 grade cols, 
24 mule cols, 14 eams. This made a 
total of 80 horses and mules shown. 
There were 42 babies entered. All the 
points won in the show totaled over 
10,000. L. M. Rash was the high man, 
winning 953 points. The total expense 
of the 1921 exhibition was about $45. 

The codperative spirit developed by 
the institute has found an outlet in 
many ways other than school and 
short course work. A spraying asso- 
ciation has been in existence in this 
section for the last two years. One 
member reported in 1920 that he made 
$200 off of an orchard of one-tighth of 
an acre. The members of the spray- 
ing club were about the only farmers 
in the county that had good apples 
that year and, accordingly, were able 
to dispose of their product at very 
good prices. 

Providence Egg Marketing Associa- 
tion, a coéperative organization formed 
for the purpose of selling eggs, has 
been in operation since 1916. Most of 
the eggs are shipped to the Boston and 
New York markets. 

Plans are now under way to organ- 
ize a breeders association in the dis- 
trict. At present most of the pure-bred 
stock in the county comes from this 
township. “The county depends large- 
ly on Providence township for pure- 
breds as well as for fruit,” says County 
Agent Olson. The Shorthorn calves 
that were state baby beef champions 
in the Shorthorn classes at the state 
fair in 1920 and 1921 were bred by J. 
L. Reece of this township These 
calves were taken over into Marshall 
county and fed for the fair, but Provi- 
dence township is entitled to the credit 
for their breeding. 


“Altogether we have a community to 
be proud of,” writes one of the lead- 
ing farmers of the county, ‘but the 


credit belongs largely to the men of 
another generation—the men who 
founded the academy. The standards 
of community living established by 
them have meant more to us than the 
acres or the money they left us. It is 
our greatest responsibility to see that 
this heritage is transmitted unimpaired 
to our children.” 





How to Kill Dandelions 


Those who wish to rid their lawns 
of dandelions will be interested in the 
iron sulphate which the New 
York experiment station recommends 
for the eradication of this pest. The 
spray solution is prepared by dissolv- 
ing one and one-half pounds of iron 
sulphate, also known as Copperas or 
green vitriol, in one gallon of water. 
This amount will cover about 375 
Square feet of lawn. Best results are 
secured when the spray is applied as a 
fine mist and is driven down well into 
the foliage by the use of a power out- 
fit or one of the small hand sprayers. 
However, fairly good results can be 
gotten by applying with an ordinary 
sprinkling can. 

Since iron sulphate corrodes metals, 
the solution should be made up in 
wooden or earthenware vessels. In ap- 
plying, care should be exercised to pre- 
vent it from wetting cement or stone 
walks, building foundations and cloth- 
ing, because of the yellowish-brown 
stain which the solution leaves. 

This solution has been used with suc- 
cess for eight years at the New York 
station. It will not harm the grass, ac- 
cording to the New York experts, and 
a blackening of the grass soon disap- 
pears if the grass is growing vigor- 
ously. The spray should be applied 
in early May, on the first blossoms. It 
is advisable to repeat it at intervals of 
three or four weeks. If properly man- 


spray 
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EFORE your grain can be marketed, it must be threshed, and nothing brings greater satisfaction 
than a threshing job well done. Good, clean, fast threshing, day after day, without loss or delay; 
and at low cost, requires certain important qualities in a machine. 
in Case threshers. This is proved by their eighty year record in the hands of farmers and threshermen 
everywhere. Today, Case machines thresh more of the world’s grain than any other make, because 


they excel in these qualities. 


Dhey Save The Grain—From the feeder 
the windstacker all parts work as a unit 
threshing and saving all the grain. 


They Thresh All Grains and Seeds—There 
is not a seed or grain grown that cannot be 
threshed, cleaned and saved with a Case Thresher 
Everything necessary to handle any kind of 


grain can be furnished. 


ing. 


DEPT. $34 





They Clean Thoroughly—The moment the 
grain leaves the cylinder Case separators begin 
the work of cleaning, and continue it until the 
grain is delivered in prime condition for market- 


They Are Easy to Operate and Adjust— 
Changing a Case from one grain to another usu- 
ally requires not more than three simple adjust- 


ments which can 
machine. 


to 
in 


Case Thresher is 


All these qualities are found 


be made without stopping the 


They Are Durable—The average life of a 


easily 20 years. Most of the 


first steel threshers we sold in 1904 are still in 
use and good for many more years. Our present 
machines are even more durable. 


Because of these and other, good qualities; 


Case Threshers 


There are seven 
22x36, 26x46, 28x 


give universal satisfaction to 


threshermen and farmers alike. 


sizes of Case Threshers, 20x28; 
50, 32x54, 36x58 and 40x62. 


Interesting new booklets on the 


advantages and m 
sibilities of 
now ready. 


(Established.1 842) 


king, pos- 
Goss Tisasbers are 
Write for your copy. 


J. l. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 











aged, spraying every third year is said 
to keep the lawn practically free from 
dandelions. 


Change in Farm Loan Board 


Former Congressman A. F. Lever, of 
South Carolina, has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
to become the head of a new joint stock 
land bank which will operate in the 
Carolinas. His successor on the Loan 
Board has not yet been named. Rumor 
indicates that Former Congressman 
Whaley, of South Carolina, will be ap- 
pointed. 


Ames College to Celebrate 


Ames will be the center of interest 
for former students and friends of 
Iowa State College during the three 
days, May 11, 12 and 13, when the pres- 
ent students and faculty will unite in 
presenting to the public the first an- 
nual Iowa State College “Veishea,” or 
carnival. The word “Veishea” is de 
rived from the initials of the five cen- 
tral departments of the college, includ- 
ing veterinary, engineering, industrial 
science, home economics and agricul- 
ture. While the carnival spirit will be 
followed out during the three days’ fes- 
tivities, the serious work of the college 
will also be emphasized. All depart- 
ments of the college will hold “open 
house” during the celebration, afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity for pros- 
pective students and friends of the in- 
stitution to see the many and varied 
lines of work that the college handles. 
Other features of the celebration in- 











clude a mammoth parade which will 
portray the historical development of 
education in Iowa, athletic events, the 
annual May fete, military maneuvers 
and reunions of college organizations. 


Watch Seed Corn for Rot 


Farmers will do well to tip and butt 
their seed corn quite severely this 
spring, says E. E. Clayton, plant dis- 
ease specialist at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Incubation tests for ear and root 
rot which have been held in many Ohio 
counties show that infection generally 
enters the ear at the ends, and that the 
grains most severely diseased are gen- 
erally toward the extremes of the ears. 
Ohio corn growing conditions are much 
the same as those of Iowa and other 
corn belt states. 

Extensive germination tests made of 
seed corn ears lead the plant disease 
men to suggest the following six rules 
for handling the corn: 

1. Discard ears having moldy, dark, 
brown or pink appearance at butt or 
tip. 

2. Discard ears showing mold any- 
where except at extreme tip. It will be 
necessary to remove kernels from dif- 
ferent parts of each ear to detect mold. 

3. Discard ears with a shredded or 
stringy appearance at the butt. 

4. Discard ears showing extreme 
corn ear worm injury. 

5. Butt at least one and one-half 
inches from the butt and tip two inches 
from the tip. 

6. Shell by hand and throw out ears 
that show grain with anything like a 
dead appearance. 





Some New Vegetables 


Most farm gardens are limited to the 
commoner garden varieties of vegeta 
bles. Truck crops experts at the [owa 
station suggest that better variety and 
quality o* vegetables can be provided 
by growing some of the newer and less- 
er known varieties. 

A new lettuce that is high in quality 
and that gives a good, solid head and 
resists drouth, is Cos lettuce. Plant 
early and thin out so that heads are 
ten inches apart. 

Salsify, or vegetable oyster, can be 
sown similarly to parsnips and will 
furnish a crop late in the fall that may 
be used in soups thruout the winter. 

The leek, one of the mildest mem 
bers of the onion family, is a mild vege 
table that is excellent for table use 9 
seasoning foods. It can be sown any 
time and will keep thruout the winter 
if stored in sand. 

The Australian butter bean, which is 
not a bean but an edible gourd that re 
sembles a huge cucumber, is a neW 
vegetable that may be cooked similarly 
to egg plant. It will grow anywhere. 

Garden cress is an excellent salad 
plant for flavoring and can be sown if 
successive plantings so that new shoots 
are available thruout the summer. 





We would like to hear from those of 
our readers who have had experienc 
with sows farrowing in the open dur 
ing May. With the average run 
May weather, will the sows save 4 
many pigs when farrowing on pasture 
as when farrowing indoors? 
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| Wire or smaller may be used. 





‘a window switch and another at the 
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Simple Electrical Burglar Alarm 

It is not very expensive to install a 
simple burglar alarm outfit, nor dif- 
ficult to keep it in proper working. or- 
der. There are two types of outfit, 
known as the closed circuit and the 
open circuit. The closed circuit de- 
pends on keeping a small current flow- 
jng thru a system of wires all the time 
the system is on, any break in a wire 
setting off an alarm, thus a door can 
not be opened or a window raised with- 
out breaking the connection and set- 
ting off the alarm. This is used on 
most banks and institutions of this 
kind, largely to foil thieves whose first 
step is usually to cut any alarm wires 
they may find, which at once sets off 
the alarm with this type. Such a sys- 
tem is somewhat complicated and re- 
quires considerable current supply to 
keep it going ten or twelve hours at 
a stretch. 

For common use the open type is 
simpler and more practical. This con- 
sists simply of a door bell outfit with 
the alarm bell placed in the sleeping 
room, while the push button switch at 
the door is replaced by a switch which 
is closed when the henhouse door or 
window is opened. The general ar- 
rangement of such a system is shown 
in the accompanying diagram in which 
A is two dry cells, B the _ cut-out 














door, so that whenever either of these 
is opened the circuit will be completed 
and the bell ring. The cut-out switch 
should be opened during the day so 
that the henhouse door and window 
both can be kept open without ringing 
the bell. The brass strip at the win- 
dow should be bent outward at the 
free end, so that there will be no catch 
as the window is closed. 





Wisconsin Pastures Increase 
Pork Prices 

That good pastures are inseparably 
identified with the most economical 
pork production is conclusively shown 
in recently announced results of pas- 
ture tests conducted at the University 
of Wisconsin. Rape excelled alfalfa 
slightly in these tests, reversing the 
relation which these two forages have 
maintained in Iowa tests. In a five- 
year test at Wisconsin an acre of rape 
returned $128.92 above the cost of 
the corn and tankage fed to the pigs 
pastured on the rape. An acre of al- 
falfa returned $123.64. Feeds were 
charged at prevail‘ng prices and pork 
at $9 per hundred. 

In a four-year test of alfalfa versus 
clover, the return per acre over the 
cost of corn and tankage was: Alfalfa, 
$122.67; clover, $114.05. A mixture of 
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switch, C a common doorbell, D a 
sketch of top of window sash, showing 
strip of spring brass and how it will be 
let down to make a contact on positive 
screw when window is pushed up; and 
E, a similar sketch showing brass 
strip, block and contact screw at top 
ofdoor. Strips of spring brass should 
be about 8 or 10 inches long, % inch 
wide, and about 1-16 inch thick. The 
window switch is easily understood 
from the sketch D. The door switch is 
just as simple, the brass strip being 
fastened to the jamb above the door 
aid a block fastened to lower end of 
spring of sufficient size to hold spring 
away from positive contact screw 
when door is closed. All switches and 
contact points should be inside and 
Protected from the weather. 

In wiring, start at plus or positive 
(carbon center) pole of first dry cell 
and run short wire to negative or zinc 
bole of second dry cell. Then run wire 
f one side of cut-out switch, from 
other side of switch to one binding 
Post of doorbell along the trees and 
thru the henhouse wall to the positive 
‘ntact screw under the brass strip 
“the window, and from this screw to 
the positive contact screw under the 
brass strip at the door. Then take the 
Negative wire and fasten it to the 

88 strip at the door, then to the 
brass strip at the window, thence thru 
the henhouse wall and along the trees 
© the negative or zinc post of the 
first dry cell. No. 18 insulated copper 


This leaves a gap in the circuit at 





oats, peas and rape gave the highest 
returns among the various forages, 
yielding $131.81 above the cost of corn 
and tankage as the average of a five- 
year test. The margin between alfalfa 
and blue grass was relatively small, 
alfalfa yielding $125.70 per acre and 
blue grass $106.52. 

Wisconsin blue grass is generally of 
better quality and lasts thruout a 
longer season than does that of Iowa. 
The oats, peas and rape mixture is 
also considerably better adapted to 
Wisconsin conditions than to those of 
Iowa. The striking thing about the ex- 
periment is the high money value 
which an acre of any good pasture has 
when utilized for pork production. 





Cabbage Wilt 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have trouble every year in grow- 
ing cabbage because the plants turn 
yellow, wilt and die. What can I do 
to remedy this?” 

There appears to be no satisfactory 
treatment for cabbage wilt. The plant 
pathology section of the lowa experi- 
ment station has experimented exten- 
sively with the disease and has re- 
cently evolved strains of cabbage which 
seem to have the power to resist the 
disease. We suggest that the best 
remedy for the disease would be to get 
seed of the wilt-resistant strains if pos- 
sible. We advise our correspondent to 
get in touch with the plant pathology 
section of the Iowa experiment station 
at Ames. 
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Montgomery Ward? ©. 


The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Ioday the most progressive 








HIS SALE BOOK will 


more, on the very things you will need this 


month, 


And we mean exactly that. We mean that because 
of our big special purchases for cash, because of the 
goods specially. made for this sale, we are able to 
price good goods below the regular market. 

Months of work has gone into the creation of these 


special bargains for you. 


This is a Friend-Making Sale 


We want to become still 
firmer friends with our old 
friends—by saving them 
money. During this Anniver- 
sary Year we have made thou- 
sands of new friends. 

We want to continue to 
make thousandsof new friends 
for this great 50-year-old house 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


sells only goods of 


We never knowingly offer a piece 
of merchandise that will not be ser- 
viceable and satisfactory to you. We 
never buy “cheap” merchandise to 
offer our customers at a seemingly 
low price We would rather offer 
a good, standard, dependable article 
at $2.25 than a cheap unserviceable 
thing at $1.98. 

It takes both high quality and low 


7 Plea 
Montgomery Ward & Co. fe — Midsummer aie 


Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
Ft.Worth Chicago St. Paul 


Write Today for Your FREE Copy of Our 


Mid-Summer Sale Book 











save you Ten Dollars, or 


of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
We want to make many more 
thousands of new friends dur- 
ing this our 50th Anniversary 
Year. 

And we have prepared this 
sale with that idea—to win 
new customers by saving 
them money. 


standard quality /“ 


price to*nake a Montgomery 
Ward & Co. bargain. 
4 U-33 


One copy of this Sale A 


Book is yoursFREE—~ / os 
merely forthe asking. / Lanes ge 

Write for your Chicago Kansas City 
copy now — St. Paul Fort Worth 
before you Portland, Oregon 
turn this (Mail this coupon te the house 
page. nearest to you.) 


se mail my FREE copy 


4 
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~ This Year, My Motors 
Cant Call Me Oil Careless 





In convenient con- 
tainers from quarts 
to barrels — and in 
the famous, easy- 
pouring Top- Tip” 
5-gallon can. 


It is the oil of no chances. Its special 
non-boiling processof refining retains 
the heat resisting units that in most 
oils are boiled and scorched away 1n 
manufacture. 
because it has this extra reserve mar- 





O sir, I can look every one of those iron hired men square 
in the eye and declare that oil can never be their excuse 
if they kick up trouble for me in delivering the full day’s 
or season’s, or year’s work that I demand from them. 


“Because I’vestudied it out. I know that motor makers, and motor 
dealers, and motor writers can’t all be wrong when with one voice 






they put oil carelessness at the bottom of most motor trouble. 


“So right there handy in the barn you'll find my Top Tip Can 
and Service Drum of the oil that means going the full limit of 
special care in lubrication— 


Tempered 


Motor Oil 


**The Oil of Oversize Service’’ 


It is the oil of safety 


gin to fight heat and kerosene and 
to protect your time and investment 
against the disastrous losses of care- 
less oiling. Ask for Wadhams Temp- 
ered Motor oil in the special weights 
charted for your car, truck or tractor, 


Wa cham milwaukee 


S. S. CRAMER, President 








An 80-Acre Dairy Farm 


with everything but the stlo and cows, and we can 
finance you to the cows. If you would better your 
self by coming where there are roads, good schools, 
aearby markets, and community spirit and co-opera 
tien, with real people for neighbors, by all means 
— us now for full information about our 80- 
dairy farms and Meadowlands. R. R. IM- 
PROVED FARM BUREAU, B-i4l, Wolvin Butld- 
tng, Daluth, Minnesota 
240 ACRE towa farm fer sale, four miles 
northeast of Elma, Howard county, Iowa; 
one-feurth mile from school; well fence@; has two 
barnc, & corn crib, hog house, machine shed, pump 
house, chicken house and a good six room house: 
about 15 fruit trees; all of land can be put under cul- 
tivation. Price right: write for terms, HERMAN 
MILLER, R. No. 2, Peterson, Iowa. 








GUTERASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 

leamds. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 

made. Send for booklet THE ALLEN COUNTY 
(INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 





FARM S—Souvre Minnesota 40 to 240 acres, 
$110 to $155 per acre. TERMS Write 
A. B. Schreeder. Mankato, Minnesota 
Bargain Farms. 

Write Fer Map Descriptions °sr0'", Fs" 
Homeseekers rates. JOHN FRIED, Owner, JAMESTOWN, W. D. 


NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Inc. 


WESTFIELD, N. YW. 
Has the bargains. Write for particulars. 














ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C8. 


We bandie a!) kinds of 
Carioad lote and less at lewest priees— Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Peari &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 
_.W W. Porth &Co., Winfield, Kansas 


HOMESEEKERS LAND CO. 


Stillwater, Minnesota 
offer special terms to men of smal! means with fami- 
lies that want to own a farm in the cut-over land dis- 
trict of Wisconsin; you cannot afford to miss this of- 
fer from a reliable company, if you want a Farm 
Home at a price and on terms, that will enable you, 
to pay for it. Write us for information. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Our 360 acre farm, Thayer Co., Neb. Good land low 
price, good terms. Whet have you to exchange? 
Write Globe Sales Company, Tebias, Neb. 


~~ SOS CAL. geen. cnet ana —_ 
Dakota. partica w 
J. R. AVIS, Garden City, South Dakota. 











Ship Your Cream 


DIRECT 


Get All the profit from your dairy 
herd by shipping direct to our 
factory. 


We pay the Shipping charges. 
Write Today for Tags 








DES MOINES CREAMERY CO. 
107 S. W. 3d St., 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Thinning Corn 

In the eastern coast states, partic. 
ularly in Delaware, Maryland and vir. 
ginia, the practice of thinning corn is 
commonly followed by farmers who 
grow relatively small acreages. Tha 
corn is planted at a heavier rate than 
is used in the corn belt and when the 
plants are six to eight inches high 
each hill is thinned to the desired num- 
ber of stalks per hill, leaving only the 
strongest stalks. 

In the corn belt where corn is 
grown on a larger scale and labor is 
less plentiful, corn growers have been 
content to let Nature do the thinning 
In the light of some Ohio experiments 
artificial thinning of corn might be 
profitable under middle western condi 
tions on the basis of returns for labo 
required. The lack of the neces 
labor on most farms, however, make 
this method impractical except in 
case of a small field, or a special seed 
corn plot. 


—— 


At the Ohio station comparisons 
were made for four years of plantings 
of three stalks per hill. There was a 
marked gain from the thinning when 
both tested and untested seed was 


used. In the case of untested seed 
the average gain from thinning was 


approximately 8.5 bushels per acre 
The average time required to thin an 
acre was 5.4 hours, so that the return 
for the labor, with corn at 50 cents a 


7° 


bushel, was 78 cents an hour. 

In the tested seed the gain from 
thinning was 6.3 bushels per acre, 
The work required six hours per acre 
the return for which was 52 cents an 
hour on the basis of 50-cent corn 

During one season when the seed 
used was of rather low vitality, the in- 
crease in yield from thinning ranged 
from 15 bushels in the tested seed 
plots to 21 bushels in untested seed 


The practice of planting corn th ck 
and thinning to a uniform stand allows 
a much better chanee of securing “the 


maximum number of strong plants 
suited to the land than by the ordinary 
method of planting. The Ohio resuits 
indicate that even when tested seed is 
used, the practice will be found worth 
while for small acreages, if the nee- 
essary labor is available. 

The farmers of the eastern coast 
most often use a thinning sled in ac 
complishing the thinning process, ac 
cording to Marvel Wilson, of Michigan, 
who has observed their operations. 
The sled is constructed by nailing the 
back and seat of an old chair on two 
runners cut from 2x4’s. The length 
and width of the sled can be deter- 
mined by the size of the chair and the 
size of the operator who is to occupy 
it. The sled is fitted with a single- 
tree end is drawn between the rows 
by one horse, preferably a gentle horse. 
The operator occupies the seat and as 
he passes each hill of corn he selects 
and pulls out the weaker stalks, leav- 
ing a uniform number of strong ones. 


Bridge Grafting Trees 

Fruit trees that have been girdled or 
otherwise injured during the winter by 
mice and rabbits can be saved by 
bridge grafting. A bridge graft is made 
by using scions or small limbs to con 
nect the two portions of the bark of 
the tree which have been separated by 
an injury. The ends of the “bridge” 
unite with the uninjured parts above 
and below the wovnd in such a manner 
that a connection between the tissues 
is established. Bridge graftiug is best 
adapted and is usually most suc« essful 
when applied to apple trees. However, 
pear trees may also be treated by this 
method. 


MISSOURI WARS ON SCRUBS 


Ninety-eight scrub bulls have been re 
placed by pure-breds since January 1, ia 
the Missouri Better Bull Contest. During 
the same period last year, 95 bulls were 
replaced. Bates county leads so far with 
30 replacements, while Cass county is 3¢¢- 
ond with 18 replacements, The contest is 
backed by the Chamber of Commerce % 
Kansas City. 
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HALLMARK 
SHIRT 


made with a semi-soft MARK TWAIN 
Premako-Shrunk Collar attached. 
Overcomes all attached-collar objec- 
tions. Collarwillnotwrinkleorshrink. 
Ask Your Dealer 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., bag N.Y. 


Makere of HALLMARK Athletic Underwear, 
MARK TWAIN and SLIDEWELL Collars. 


YOU CAN'T GUT OUT tionovcnern 


but you can clean them off promptly with 
ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OF F 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles of Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wene, 
Cyete Allays pain quickly. Price $1.25 a bottle 

@druggiste or deli gred. Made in the U. &. A. by 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 

















We Are Specialists 


in Swine Diseases 





s 7 

For the past six years we have specialized in 
Swine Diseases, especially Enteritis: Necro- 
Bacillus, Intestinal Infection, Swine Plague and 
Haemorrhagic Septicemia, advising, counseling 
and prescribing for hundreds of prominent Iowa 
hog raisers. Scores of letters are on file in our 
office telling how our service has saved thousands 
of dollars by reducing and preventing hog losses 
due to these and other diseases. 

Let us send you our book of information and 
testimonials now. When your hogs start dying 
it may be too late. Know in advance what to do. 
A postal mailed today will bring it free of all 
obligation to you. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
1027 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa. 














USE Cant Sa&" 


“4. 


post 
of two—prevents leaning. Four Eart! 
to soil 5 
= pF... dog erp. Send for. Toon ; 
ROWE MFG. CO. 1704 Holton $t., Galesburg, Ill. 
tit mea ee Ce Wible benny 




















Big drop in fence prices— LATE 
freight prepaid. Write 
for new 19232 cut price 
catalog, showing big 
price cuts on 150 styles 
of famous Brown quality 
Double Galvani fence, ready 
roofing and paints. Also bargains in 
gates, steel posts, 


ete. 
ATHE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
1 Dept. T25D Cleveland, Onio 











Richards 
Anti- 
Freezing 
Stock 
Waterer 





—_ all kinds of stock. Costs practicaliy 
iing to operate. Freight paid to your station. 


Write today for full information and prices. 


RICHARDS MFG. CO., ARAPAHOE, NEB. 
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Assuring a Good Stand of Corn 


Practically every corn grower aims 
to approach the ideal of a perfect 
stand, with a uniform number of corn 
plants in each hill. Desirable as this 
is, there is some evidence to show 
that a certain amount of irregularity 
is permissible and that it will not af- 


fect the yield un‘avorably. In a two- 
years’ test at the Nebraska station 
it was found that a uniform stand of 
three plants per hill yielded 74.3 bush- 
els per acre, while @ stand of hills al- 
ternating one, two, three, four and five 
plants gave a yield of 74.7 bushels. 
Alternate hills of two and four plants 
resulted in a yield of 74.2 bushels, 
while a stand of one, three and five 
plants gave 70.2 bushels. In this test, 
two different stand combinations 
which varied widely from the ideal, 
produced fully as much corn to the 
acre. 

Of more importance to the grower 
than a perfect stand is that he shall 
so adjust his planter as to make sure 
of dropping enough kernels in each 
hill to produce a maximum yield. 
Weather conditions, imperfect germi- 
nation of seed, insect and animal pests, 
and other factors always serve to cut 
the actual stand secured to a figure 
somewhat below the desired number of 
stalks per hill. A count of some 63,- 
000 hills distributed among twenty-five 
different Minnesota farms showed that 


| where the desired number of stalks 


per hill averaged 3.08, the actual stand 
was but 2.527 stalks per hill. 

The shrinkage in stand must be al- 
lowed for in calibrating the planter. 
The use of a plate that is undersize 
for the seed corn used will very likely 
cost the grower many dollars because 
of a thin stand and the resultant small- 
er yield. An oversize plate, may, on 
the contrary, plant the corn too thick, 
reducing the yield of well-matured full- 
sized ears. Careful sorting of the seed 
and painstaking tests of the planter 
to determine exactly the plate best 
suited to the variety of corn used will 
pay handsomely for the time they con- 
sume. 





The Causes of Runts 


Over 30 per cent of all the runts 
among farm animals are the result of 
inadequate or unsuitable feed, accord- 
ing to information collected by the U. 


S. Department of Agriculture. Almost 
32 per cent of the runts are a conse- 
quence of inferior breeding. Parasites 
and insect pests cause 15 per cent of 
the runts and the lack of adequate 
housing and care is responsible for 
another 12.5 per cent. About 5 per cent 
of stunted animals become so as an 
after-effect of contagious disease. 
Three per cent acquire runtiness as a 
result of exposure and 1 per cent as 
a result of accident. Minor causes 
for runts include inbreeding, the breed- 
ing of immature animals, excessively 
large litters (in swine), poor condition 
of the dam, overcrowding at feed, di- 
gestive troubles and lack of exercise. 

The reports from farmers’ which 
form the basis for these conclusions 
show that the percentage of runts 
among hogs runs as high as 10.1 per 
cent, while in cattle it is only 3.9 per 
cent. Statements from the stock men 
indicate that about 50 per cent of the 
runts become so before weaning, while 
4.4 per cent of the runts are such from 


birth. Over 35 per cent become runts " 


shortly after weaning time, and about 
9 per cent develop into runts later in 
life. 

The returns from the questionnaires 
on the subject of how to prevent or 
overcome runts, showed that “proper 
and adequate feed” was the real rem- 
edy, according to about 32 per cent of 
the answers. Better breeding was 
next with 24.3 per cent of the replies. 
Other methods given were good care 
and systematic attention, better hous- 
ing and sanitation, care of dam before 
birth of young, control of parasites and 
control of disease. 








Buy the 


cheapest available. 


John M. Brant Co, 
Bushnel}, 11. 


and farm trucks. 


ED 








The cost of tractor power is de- 
termined largely by fuel cost— 
upkeep expense and length of 


pert tests, the OilPull fuel bill is 39% less 
than the average of all other tractors, 


The OilPull saves money on upkeep. 
The upkeep expense reported by ownersis 
50% less than the average upkeep expense 
reported to the Government in a recent 
tractor investigation in the Corn Belt. 


The OilPull saves money on deprecia- 
tion. Thousands of OilPulls are still 
giving faithful service after eight, nine, 
ten and even twelve years of use. 


Let us send you more detailed information 
on how the OilPull will save money on your 
farm. In the meantime, see your local dealer, @ Advance-Rumely Thresher 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
Kaneas City, Mo. J 


Des Moines, lowa 


Tractor That 


Saves You Most Money 


What you want on your farm is power that will do your 
work faster, better and cheaper. -The form of power is 
not the most important question. You want the best and 


If any one tractor produces cheapest power—if it does 
your work day after day, year after year, at cheapest 
cost— that is the tractor you should buy. 


OILPULL TRACTOR 


The Cheapest Farm Power "% \ 






i yPun 
tractor life. OL. 
The OilPull saves money on fuel. Ac- =\RIPLE = 
cording to the results of exhaustive ex- cONTROL | [ges 


Triple Heat 
Control 


A perfected system 
of kerosene burning 
has made possible 
the remarkable Oil- 
Pull savings. Mail 
the coupon for a 
FREE copy of our 
wew booklet on Tri- 
3 ple Heat Control. 








Company, Inc. 
Dept. BB 
(mail to nearest office) 
a, Til. 
4 Please send FREE copy of your 
’ booklet, “Triple Heat Control” 
and how to save 39% on fuel. 


The Advance-Rumely Line includes 
kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
@rain and rice threshers, alfalfa and @ 
clover hullers, husker-shreddere g 


Serviced through GF REGTOBR. cc cccccccvccccccsccccccccccoscess 
30 branch offices 4 
and warehouses Py County....... deccecccocees State 
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Land of Prosperity 


ov ortunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 


Authorized Agent, Dept 
and Colonization, Dominion of Canada 


offers to home seekers opportunities that cannot 
be secured elsewhere. The thousands of farmers 
from the United Statesewho have accepted Can- 
ada’s generous offer to settle on FREE homesteads 
or buy farm land in her provinces have been well 
repaid by bountiful crops. There is still avail- 
able on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many years 
has yielded from 20 tot45 bushels of wheat 
to the acre—oats, barley and flax also in great 
abundance, while raising horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs is equally profitable. Hundreds of farm- 
ers in western Canada have raised crops in a 
single season worth more than the whole cost of 
their land. With such success comes prosperity, 
independence, good homes and all the comforts 
and conveniences which make life worth living. 
Farm Gardens, Poultry, Dairying 

are sources of income second only to grain 

growing and stock raising. Attractive cli- 

mate, good neighbors, churches, schools, 

good markets, railroad facitities, rural tele- 

phone, etc. 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of farm 


and British Columbia, reduced 


railway tates, ete., write pA 
ALE PILKIE, 202. Fifth St, Des Moines, ‘owa 162. M 
W. ¥. BENNETT, 300 Peter’s Trust Bidg., Omaha, Neb. v 
R.A. GARRETT, Sli Jackson $t., ‘St. Paul, Minn. f 


. Of immigration 























When writing to advertisers, 


please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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[F arm Organization Activities 
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Getting Down to Business 


Sometimes it seems as if a little op- 
position were a good thing for a farm 
organization. Down in Missouri the 
state Farm Bureau is getting extreme- 
ly vigorous opposition from the Farm 
Clubs. The Farm Clubs have made 
quite a record with codéperative live 
Stock shipping associations, produce 
companies and grain elevators. In pre- 


senting arguments on behalf of their | 


association, the organizers have some 
definite and decidedly creditable ac- 
complishments to which to point 

The indications are that this kind of 





tered under government supervision. 
Owing to the fact that Shelby county 
is organized for area testing, the own- 
ers have been able to collect indemnity 
from the state and federal government 
for their losses. 


Farm Bureau Cost 


A Fayette county, Iowa, man has 
worked out some interesting figures on 
the cost of the county agent to the tax- 
payers of the district. He says 

“From the Fayette county auditor’s 
report, I figure that farmers and farm 
owners of Smithfield township for the 





Equity Bond Issue 

An issue of one million dollars of 
bonds was authorized at a recent meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange. The purpose of 
this is to replace short-time bank loans 
with funds provided by these long- 
term bonds. The security back of the 
bonds includes the terminal elevator 
and eighty or more local elevators. 

In addition to the bond issue, the 
stockholders also adopted several 
amendments to the by-laws of the com- 
pany. The most important of these 
provides for the elimination of the 
proxy system and substitutes for it a 
method of representation of the stock- 
holders by delegates at the annual 
meeting. The board of directors is to 
group the stockholders in local units, 
and these units are to be represented 
at the annual meeting by a delegate, 


proposed measure. The adoption of 
this amendment will give the Equity 
Exchange a much stronger hold on the 
loyalty of its stockholders, and ought 
to prove a souree of strength in any 
new projects it may attempt, 
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Hanlontown Shippers Organize 


What promises to be one of the larg- 
est shipping associations in Iowa is 
now under process of organization at 
Hanlontown. This takes im the terri. 
tcry around Fertile, Hanlontown ang 
Wheelerwood. Meetings were held at 
Hanlontown and Fertile on March 31 
and April 4, at which time the farmers 
aecided to organize. 

Over forty farmers are now signe 
up on membership contracts, and a 
thoro canvass is being made for mem- 
bership at the three towns. Shipments 


competition has proved to be e oe | year 1921 paid $121.36 toward the | who shall cast the vote of the mem- | will be made from both Hanlontown and 
Sood thing for the Missouri Farm Bu- | ¢2 999 county aid to the Farm Bureau. | bership in his district. Wheelerwood. Officers and directors 
reau. It has made them trim expenses | fp this township, in 1921, I paid a tax This reform in the organization of | will be elected and the organization 


in the operation of the organization. 
It has discouraged the sort of leader 
ship that believes in sitting stil! and 
waiting for something to happen, and 
has impressed the officers of the state 





of $279.84 on a 263-acre farm and part 
of the personal property thereon. Fig- 
uring the matter out, I find that $1.12 
of this 1921 tax goes to the Farm Bu- 





the Equity Coéperative Exchange de- 
serves commendation. The proxy sys- 
tem has been abolished in most pro- 
gressive cooperative organizations, as 
it has been established quite definitely 





completed at a later meeting. The 
meetings were called by County Agent 
Roy O'Donnell, of Mason City, who, in 
conjunction with Knute Espe, secretary 
of the Iowa Codéperative Live 



























































































: ee | reau he average renter pays a tax Stock 
federation with the mocesstt) > get: | of less than $25. He pays a tax of 10 | that the delegate system gives far bet- | Shippers, haa lately organized a num. 
ting in some effective work on a def | cents or less for the support of ,the | ter opportunity to get the opinion of | ber of shipping associations on the con- 
nite program. ; Farm Bureau and county agent.” the stockholders as a whole on any | tract basis in northern Iowa. 
Just recently the executive commit- 7 ine A 2S er ‘ss . 
tee of the Missouri Farm Bureau out- a ~ 
lined the problems which affect the i: > 
prosperity of the farms of the state 7 
and laid down a very definite plan of ) f | 
organization for dealing with these 
problems. One of the most encourag- | 
ing things about the program was the } 
fact that undue attention was not giv Oo Ou an oO 
en to the organization department 
More importance was given to depart- e 
ments like those of marketing and leg ma Our ‘ ope 
isiation. ' 
The idea of the Missouri people ap- e ns " 
pears to be to go ahead and accomplish as oO eT i | 
something quite definite along specific ro i , 
lines for the farmers of the state and , 
base the organization work on these 3 ° 
accomplishments. This seems to us to You can if you take better care of it. 
be putting the horse in front of the 
cart, where it belongs. A good many (Do you know that thousands of pounds of 
organizations seem to have a habit of rope are destroyed each year through in- P 
buiiding an organization for the organ- P > 
ization’s sake and not for the sake of jury, not wear n 
the things it will do. If the Farm Bu- P h 
reau Federation can accomplish some- So we have published a little book to help 7 
thing of importance in the fields it has you get more from your rope. It tells how gE 
tered, the vill be ifficulty tr ° 
LK ito care for rope, how to store it and how to y 
‘ ‘ ¥ 
This program was worked out with ee ae ‘use Plymouth Rope on the farm. The best j 
the help of representatives of the Rope ‘ie — k he be t ak hal ; 
iin Sere urenn oderiti larger has contained a nots, the best way to make a rope haiter,, fi 
ca a ures ederation. 
Mr. Gunnels, director of organization oyun pager omer eng a stump-puller, how to splice, make swings i 
work for the A. F. B. F., evidently sees ee for the youngsters and many other things. e 
that membership in the Farm Bureau cr 
can not be held or more members se- Of course it tells something about Plymouth Rope, be 
ga ae anes er - ' too, and how farmers buying Plymouth cut down 
® wor e Farm Bureau does for } 
the people of the state. He is to be their rope purchases and save money. 
ine the plan aes oe - For Plymouth Rope, made of absolutely pure 
Miaieuri people are to be congratulat- Manila fiber, carefully selected and blended to give wr: 
ed on seeing the wisdom of such a the greatest strength and lightness, wears better, 
program. We only hope that Mr. Gun- is stronger and gives longer service than other > 
nels will not limit his work to Mis- rope. It is always the same—always good. on 
souri. There are some other states that pr 
need his attention. You should have this booklet. & 
: 
me 
th 
Shelby County Tests 5,000 dia cit. Plymouth Cordage Company | 
Cattle er Twine made North Plymouth, Mass.. Welland, Canady vi 
More than 5,000 cattle were tested can pa 
in Shelby county, Iowa, during the always theeame, th 
three months of actual work this year. strong, even, free : tay 
This testing was all done by Dr. J. F. from knots, Vo 
Wall, whose salary and expenses are the 
paid out of the Farm Bureau funds. ap) 
This record was made under the gen- man 
eral direction of County Agent McCart- ‘ lhe ' tay 
ney and the county committee, togeth- ae 
er with the assistance of a local com- C, 
mittee in each township where testing You ast rust 
has been done. To 
The largest day’s work reported was ‘ ; 
213, and the next largest 211, injected = 
in one day. One of the outstanding - 
facts of the three months was the re- es. 
markably low expense per head, which 2: 
was slightly above 17 cents for each =: 
animal tested. —— : 
All cattle reacting ‘to this test have ° = : 
been sent to South Omaha and slangh- 9 iy 
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Service Bureau 





The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 
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Safety in Investments 


The other day a farmer filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. His liabilities were 
$150,000; his assets less than $80,000. 
Sixty years old, aged beyond his years 
py the hard labor of his farming career 
and by worry and disappointments the 
jJast two years, he is facing the job of 
starting over again with only the mea- 
ger equipment which the law allows 
the bankrupt. 

This man was a good farmer. His 
cattle and his corn took prizes at many 
fairs. He built up the fertility of his 
farm until the yields ran much higher 
than the county average. He worked 
hard and saved. The farm he must 
now leave was one that had been 
owned by his grandfather. Poor man- 
agement lost the place to his father. 
This man made it his life job to win it 
pack. He succeeded, only to lose it 
again. 

In his safety deposit vault at the 
bank were fifteen different kinds of 
stock. Most of them were entirely 
worthless. Perhaps half a dozen are 
worth a few cents on the dollar. Some 
of his supposed friends “let him in on 
the ground floor” in a good many of 
their little games. They got their com- 
missions; the promoters got a little 
money; both had a year of easy living. 
The farmer has paid for it with his 
life’s work. 

This is an old story, but repetition 
does not make it any the less heart- 
breaking. It is worth repeating to 
bring home again the fact that only 
the expert investor can afford to deal 
with stock of new companies. For the 
farmer, as for the average citizen any 
place, first mortgages or the bonds of 
well-established concerns, state and 
municipal bonds, or government bonds, 
are the right investment. 

if this farmer had put into govern- 
ment bouds this $20,600 in cash which 
he had two years ago, instead of into 
first payments on stock, he would be 
getting an income of $800 to $1,000 a 
year, tax free, at the present time. He 
would still have his farm. He would 
still be listed as one of the prosperous 
farmers of his county. Four. or five 
per cent in returns does not look very 
big, but that amount in cash is worth a 
sight more than the promise of 100 per 
cent on some stock that turns out to 
be worth only its weight as old paper. 





Tax on Corporation Stock 
An Iowa Service Bureau member 
Writes: 


Iam the owner of corporation stock in 
manufacturing companies of the par value 
of $16,000. Last year the township as- 
fessor required me to list this as taxable 


property This increased my taxes by 
$300. I have paid the first installment of 
this year, and want to know whether I 
may obtain a refund and refuse to pay 


the balance of the 1920 assessment. 
Section 1319 of the Code of 1897 pro- 
vides that where manufacturing com- 
panies have otherwise complied with 
the law, their stock is exempt from 


taxation. The levy on your stock is 
void, and you are entitled to recover 
the amount paid. You should make 
pplication to the board of supervisors 


aid should refuse to pay any further 
taxes levied against this property. 


Affairs Squared Up 


To Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau: 

Thanks for the assistance given me 
M the deal with Mr. . He gave 
me a bred sow for settlement, and I 
pe her for $55 cash. So the affair 
* all squared up. Without your help, 
We probably would not have reached 
®n agreement. 


MIKE M. FISHCHUS. 

















is $10.90.” 





formance. 
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price range. 


The lowest price ever 
quoted on a tire of quality 
reputation and standard per- 


And now, with the open- 
ing of Spring, there seem to 
be quite a number of “New 
and Special tires” coming in- 
to the market in the $10.90 


Perhaps you are wonder- 
ing just what there can be 
either “new” or “sbecial’”’ 
about these tires. 


It can’t be the $10.90 price 
—“*Usco” established that 


five months ago. 


Nor quality reputation 
and standard performance— 
for it takes more than one 
full season for any new tire 
to demonstrate where it 
stands in quality and 


First to establish the 
$109 price-Usco’ 


E makers of U.S. 
Tires made this 
announcement 
last November— 


“Hereafter the price 
of the 30 x 3% “Usco’ 


Withso manytires rushing 
into this $10.90 price field 
(nowthattheseason promises 
business from the American 
car-owner), it is worth re- 
membering that “Usco” 
showed its good faith by an- 
nouncing this price last fall. 


The same intent to serve 
that has made ‘‘Usco” a 


standard value for years. 


The “Usco” Tire was 
never better than it is to- 
day —with its estab- 
lished quality, its time- 
tested performance, 
and its price closely 
figured in tune 
the times, 



































value. 
United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
TOL 
United States Tires e.. 
rited States @ Rubber Company i“ ee 
A aoed pom. TT | Scat. & bd pj: 3 


























order from us. 
are in Sioux City. 


full information. 











Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
Sold Ditect to Farmers 


BUY SERUM FROM US AND SAVE PRACTICALLY ONE.HALF 
THE COST OF VACCINATION 
American Serum is pure and fresh. 
Government supervision and is sold to lowa Farmer permit holders. 
You are taking no chances with improperly prepared or old serum when you 
We invite you to come and see how serum is made whenever you 


It is made in ovr own plant, under U. S. 


Write us regarding your vaccination problems and we shall be glad to give you 
We carry a full line of instruments. 
T.B. HUFF American Serum Company J.M. KLAS 

Pres. Sioux City, lowa Sec’y 











USE HOME PRODUCT 


If you have wool let us work !t for you into 
comfort bate or mattresses any size and 
weight. If you wish an all wool blanket 
(any color) we will exchange it for your 
wool. We want to buy your wool, to be 
used in the above articles, at the market 
price. If interested, write the 


Co-operative Wool Products Co., Newcastle, Ind. 
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Made of 
PLY AND BLOCK TANKS. Welte for bow lan winter mises 
PETE 
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Buy for less 
than you can 
efford to build 


one. 
ALTA 
ADJUSTABLE 
= FEED BOX 


Deng HSies, “SbF 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


PLANTS FOR FARM HOMES 


Does your home 
have modern 
conveniences? 











installing a Literat Plans 
| 4 rature, 
— BRAND FREE and nformation 
on how to build a septic 
SEPTIC TANK «ees for, your home. Write for it 
day. 


Many hundreds are in use on Iowa farms roday- 
They don’t cost much, and they last indefinitely. 
Send today for the little booklet “Making a Home 
from Just a Dwelling.” It tells a story of inter- 
est to every farm home and ie free for the aek- 
ing. A postal will do. 


Lehigh Sewer Pipe and Tile Company 














Fort Dodge, lowa 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Ro 
‘ood 





or wood wh: to at 





Sy tees Co. 
5 Elm &1.,Quiney Ji. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Be Sure It’s On Your Oil Stove 


No need to get along cooking with a mere oil flame 
when the stove equipped with the Patented KEROGAS 
Burner gives you a gas flame. 

This wonderful burner mixes air with the kerosene, 
turning the oil into gas, and then gives a double flame 
concentrated just where you want it—on the cooking 
utensils. Heat always under control—low and simmer- 
ing or high and intense. 

Least expensive way to cook, for every 
particle of the fuel is used—and the Patented 
KEROGAS Burner burns 400 gallons of air 
to 1 gallon of oil. 

This amazing device is so simple—made 
from one piece of brass—rust proof, leak 
proof—and has no delicate parts—that it lasts 
for years. 

Don’t try to get along without it, for you 
can get the best makes of oil stoves equipped 
with it. 





THE KEROGAS OVEN 
Best by test 
Heats evenly and quickly 
Bakes and roasts perfectly 


Ask Your Dealer About it Today 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
1218 First Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


~=- EROGAS = 


Standard Equipment on the Better Makes of Oil Stoves 
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BUTTER FLAVOR 
depends on SALT 


That evenly distributed, mild salt flavor 
in butter proves its quality. 

Hard granular salt crystals or solid flakes 
that are non-porous cannot dissolve rapidly 
and give butter this flavor, but the soft, tiny 
porous flakes of Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt do dissolve instantly, and penetrate 
evenly, drawing dut all the surplus mois- 
ture with least working. 

Colonial is pure salt with all the moisture 
removed and is best for cooking, baking, 
meat curing and table use. Won't cake or 
lump. Put up in 70 lb. bags of linenized 


COLONIAL iz SALT 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY — AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
FOR STOCK SALT—USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 





























THEY SPREAD 


ill A 1 Flies! “Sistase 
all fies 





anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
eat, clean, ornathental, convenient and 
> . Lasts all sea- 
Made of metal, 

can’t spill or tip over; 
Will not soil or injure 
ing. Guaranteed. 








DAISY 
FLY KILLER 
at your jer or 
EXPRESS, prepaid, $1.26. 


6 “ 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kaib Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








Baik &2 FKEEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks 
TOL Crocker Bidc.. Des Moines, lowa 























HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ac- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 














Mother’s Day, May 14, 1922 


Mother’s Day is the second Sabbath 
of May. This year brings it on May 
14. A blossomy time of year when the 
florists need not be depended on for 
flowers. 

Mother’s Day is a day for general 
observance; everyone has had a 
mother. The blossoms worn are in 
recognition of motherhood. Last year 
the yellow dandelion in the buttonhole 
of one of our smallest Sabbath school 
boys meant as much as the white car- 
nation in the buttonhole of the banker. 

To wear a flower in the buttonhole 
does not mean much to some men, but 
to others it is a breaking away from 
reserve. The flower in the buttonhole 
seems to make them marked men; 
they shrink from wearing it, but 
“Mother was a great hand for flow- 
ers,” and tho the chest is carried with 
unwonted rigidity, it bears in the but- 
tonhole a white or a colored blossom. 

The white carnation is accepted as a 
Mother’s Day blossom; the practice 
hasbeen to wear white for the mother 
who is gone and red for the living 
mother. But this is not arbitrary. Any 
blossom is acceptable as a tribute to 
motherhood. 

An effort was made in one of the 
churches to have the aged mothers 
grouped in one section of the church, 
but it did not work out well. Age is 
a prospective foe; it is always the 
group in the unit of time ahead of us 
that is old. This explains why moth- 


ers sat with their families, and the 
seat for the aged was empty. Which 
shows that no matter how old a 


mother is, she is still a woman with 
woman’s reserve about her age. 

May 14 will not mean much to those 
who think of their mother on Mother's 
Day only, but to those who have loved 
and remembered their mothers thru 
the year, the blossom is the insignia 
of love and remembrance. 





Gladioli Growing 


We are sorry to note in Greater Iowa 
that the floricultural department of 
the Iowa State Fair has been discon- 
tinued for 1922, owing to a lack of 
proper housing of the exhibits. 

A special premium offering of $200 
has been made by the fair for the best 
display of gladioli, to be housed with 
the fruit exhibit in the horticultural 
department. 

Gladioli is a flower which every flow- 
er lover should grow. Near-by exhibit- 
ors have the advantage in growing for 
the fair, but for a good many years 
most of the premiums in the florists’ 
class for gladioli have gone to growers 
who shipped in their exhibits. 

"Almost any mellow soil will do for 
growing gladioli; they do not like a 
hard or stiff clay. A moist, sandy 
loam with plenty of humus, in a sunny 
situation, brings out the best of blos- 
soms. We have grown these blossoms 
by the thousand, putting the bulk of 
the crop out at corn planting time, but 
venturing a number at intervals from 
the middle of April on. Our earliest 
blossoms have come from June 29 to 
July 4, depending on the season. 

The varieties we plant most of are 
America, Mrs. Francis King, Niagara, 
Princeps, Augusta, Peace, Primulinus 
Hybrids, Panama, Scarlet Velvet, Pink 
Beauty and Mrs. Frank Pendleton. We 
have a few each of many choice varie- 
ties, but for the busy person to get 
time to harvest a number of varieties 
is a problem. Where one grows them 
largely for the pleasure of watching 
them grow and having a satisfying 
number to keep the place a blossom, 
the chances are that the number of 
varieties will be reduced. 

We continue planting until the third 





week in June; we have planted later, 
but the bulbs do not mature as a rule. 
We plant from four to six inches deep, 
sometimes deeper. This year we are 
going to put a number of the same va- 
riety and size of bulbs out at Wifferent 
depths and see if we won’t get a suc. 
cession of bloom according to the 
depth planted. We press the earth 
firmly about the bulb in the ground 
and then cover with soil, planting from 
three to five inches apart in the row. 
They may be put as close together as 
one inch. Groups of gladioli planted 
behind iris look well; the-iris leaves 
give the abundance of foliage which 
the gladioli lack. The Princeps is a 
beautiful red with a white splotch in 
the heart, but the foliage is the most 
untidy of all gladioli, sprawling over 
the ground no matter what the depth 
of planting. These look unusually well 
with iris. 

The bulblets should go out when the 
ground is warm; soaking in warm wa- 
ter previous to planting, or starting in 
moist sand, is a help in germination, 
The bulblets seem to do better when 
sown thickly. 

We are sorry that the floricultural 
department has been discontinued at 
the state fair, but we hope that the 
gladioli will make new friends for 
themselves by being shown in the hor- 
ticultural - building, which every one 
visits. 





One Crust Pies and Household 
Hints 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a few hints to suggest if you 
would care to pass them on. At this time 
of year I especially enjoy hints on house 
cleaning. 

“I have always found it difficult to dry 
clean coil bed springs. I discovered that 
a medium sized separator brush with a 
wire handle is the most successful of any- 
thing I have found. I keep one especially 
for that purpose. 

“If you have an old pair of bed springs, 
a good way to clean rugs is to put your 
rugs on the springs right side down and 
beat with a carpet beater. The dust will 
fall thru the springs to the ground. I 


find it much easier than hanging on 4 
line. 

“I also have three choice one crust pie 
recipes. 


“Butter Scotch Pie Filling—Mix 1 cup of 
brown sugar and 1% tablespoons flour. 
Add to 1% cups hot water, add yolks of 
two eggs, beaten, 1 tablespoon butter. 
Just before taking off stove add teaspoon 
of vanilla. Reserve whites for top. Brown 
in oven, 

“Pineapple Pie—Line a pie plate with 

good crust. Cream 1 cup sugar with % 
cup butter. Beat 2% eggs and add to 
butter and sugar; 1 cup of grated pine- 
apple, and lastly 1 cup of sweet cream. 
Pour in crust and bake. 
“One Crust Raisin Pie—One cup raisins, 1 
cup sugar, 1 cup sour cream, 1 egg. % 
teaspoon each of cinnamon and allspice, 1 
tablespoon flour. Bake in pie tin lined 
with good crust. When baked and cool 
cover with whipped cream.” 

Good and rich without the whipped 
cream. 


Lilac List, Des Moines Garden 
Club 


List of twelve lilacs compiled by E. H. 
Wilson, of the Arnold arboretum 

Single white—Marie Legraye and Prin- 
cess Alexandre. 

Double white—Madame Le Moine and 
Miss Ellen Willmot. 








Pink—Glorie de Moulins and Macros- 
tachya. 

Rosy lilac—Charles X. 

Dark red purple—Vulean, Congo, Philo- 
men and Ludwig Spath. 

Blue—Justi. 

Lilac list compiled by Mrs. Frances 
King: 

Very pink— President Fallieres, Mon- 
taigne and Mme. Antoine Buchner ; 

Poin- 


Deep mauve—Danton, President 
care, Marechal Lannes, Marceau and Mil- 
ton. 

For strong contrast in color, the follow 
ing pairs: 

Rene’ Jerry-Desloges and Danton 

Thunberg and Marechal Lannes. 

Marceau and Riacrostachya. 

Diderot and Rene’ Jerry-Desloges 

President Fallieres and Emile Gentil. 
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‘SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















————— 


Why Blacky the Crow Wears 
Mourning 


ndfather Frog sat on his big, green 
1d in the Smiling Pool. Grand- 
- Frog felt very good that morning, 
good indeed, because—why, because 
ite and yellow waistcoat was full 
lish green flies. It is doubtful, 
very doubtful, if Grandfather Frog 





could have~ swallowed another foolish 
green fly to save his life. So he sat 
with his hands folded across his, white 
and yellow waistcoat, and into his eyes— 
his great, goggly eyes—there crept a 
far. far, far away look. Grandfather 
Frog was dreaming of the days when 
the world was young and the frogs ruled 
the world. 

Pretty soon the Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West Wind came over to 
the Smiling Pool to rock Mrs. Redwing’s 


babies to sleep in their cradle in the 
bulrushes. But when they saw Grand- 
father Frog they forgot all about Mrs. 
Redwing and her babies. 
“Good morning, Grandfather 
they shouted. 
Grandfather Frog awoke from his dream 
with a funny little jump. 

,odness, how you startled me!”’ said 


Frog!” 


Grandfather Frog, smoothing down his 
white and yellow waistcoat. 

The Merry Little Breezes giggled. ‘“We 
didn’t mean to startle you, truly we 
didn't.” said the merriest one of all. ‘““‘We 
just wanted to know how you do this fine 
morning, and—and—” 

“Chug-a-rum,” said old Grandfather 


Frog. “you want me to tell 
story.” 
Tl the Merry Little Breezes giggled 


you a 


again. “How did you ever guess it?’’ they 
cried “It must be because you are so 
very ry wise. Will you tell us a story, 


Grandfather Frog? Will you, please?” 
Grandfather Frog looked up and winked 
one big, goggly eye at jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun, who was smiling down from the 
blue sky. Then he sat still so long that 


the Merry Little Breezes began to fear 


that Grandfather Frog was out of sorts 
and that there would be no story that 
morning. They fidgeted about among 
the bulrushes and danced back and forth 
across the green lily-pads. They had 
even begun to think again of Mrs. Red- 
wing's babies. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 
quite suddenly. ‘‘What shall I tell you 
about?” 

Just then a black shadow swept across 
the Smiling Pool. ‘‘Caw, caw, caw, caw!” 
shouted Blacky the Crow noisily, as he 
lew over toward Farmer Brown’s corn 


field. 
“Oh. tell us why Blacky the Crow al- 
ways wears a coat of black, as if he were 





in mourning,” shouted the Merry Little 
Breezes, 

Grandfather Frog watched Blacky dis- 
appear behind the Lone Pine. Then, 
when the Merry Little Breezes had set- 
tled down, each in the golden heart of a 
white water-lily, he began: 

“Once upon a time, when the world 
was young, old Mr. Crow, the grandfather 
& thousand times removed of Blacky— 
whom you all know—lived in the Green 
Forest on the edge of the Green Mea- 
dows, just as Blacky does now, and with 
him lived his brothers and sisters, his 
uncles and aunts, his cousins and all his 
poor lations. 

“Now, old Mr. Crow was very smart. 
Indeed, he was the smartest of all the 
birds There wasn’t anything that old 
Mr. Crow couldn’t do or didn’t know. At 


least. he thought there wasn’t. All the 


little meadow people and forest folks 
began to think so, too, and one after an- 
other they got in the habit of coming to 
him for advice, until pretty soon they 
were bringing all of their affairs to Mr. 


Crow for settlement. 
(Continued next week) 





Canning Begins 


Canning begins with asparagus and rhu- 
barb. To keep up one’s inspiration for 
fanning, it is well to take special pains 
With the first row on the canning shelves. 

If cans are used, they should be 





Sterilized before filling; if new cans are 
used, put some shot in them and shake 
vigorously to break any air bubbles in the 
glass which might otherwise be broken in 
fanning and the fragments swallowed. It 
is surprising the number of air bubbles 
and glass slivers that are to be found if 
one looks for them. 

Lids _ Should be new, and rubbers both 


d good. Rubbers should never be 
from a small store unless the 


trade in rubbers for fruit jars is brisk. 





ee that are long in stock deteriorate 
aid are not safe. Last fall we returned 
2 box. of rubbers that cracked and broke 


When folded but once. “That’s what we 
are Selling, and we haven't had any com- 
mts,’ the clerk said. We wondered 





how many jars of fruit were lost because 
of these poor rubbers. 

A rubber ring should stand considerable 
stretching and return to place quickly 
without changing the inside diameter. 
When bent both ways between the fin- 
gers it should not crack; it should have 
an inside diameter of 24% inches and mea- 
sure twelve to the inch. 

Rubbers should not be kept in a warm, 
moist place or they will deteriorate. One 
reason for spoilage of fruit in damp cel- 
lars is that the dampness rots the rubber 
and admits air to the fruit. 

To can rhubarb, boil for a minute, fill 
into cans and add heavy syrup. Rhubarb 
is one of the easiest fruits to can. It will 
keep, canned in cold water without cook- 
ing, if put in sterilized jars and sterilized 
water is used. 

For asparagus, prepare as for table, 
blanch five to ten minutes in boiling wa- 
ter. A clean flour sack is handy for the 
blanching, turned wrong side out. Lift out 
of the hot water, and plunge into ice-cold 
water. Pack, add one level teaspoonful 
of salt and cover with boiling water. 
Sterilize 120 minutes in hot water bath or 
60 minutes in pressure cooker at five to 
ten pounds pressure. 

In canning, care should be taken to use 
small jars for a small family; to open a 
larger can than the family will use is a 
mistake and an extravagance. 


With Sorghum 


Hermit Cookies—One-fourth cup sugar, 
% cup lard, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 egg, % teaspoon aHspice, % tea- 
spoon ginger, % teaspoon mace, % tea- 
spoon cinnamon, sup currants, 4 cup 
sorghum, 2 tablespoonfuls buttermilk or 
water, 1% cups wheat flour, % cup sub- 
stitute flour. Cream sugar, lard, salt and 
soda, add the egg and mix. Add _ sor- 
ghum and buttermilk, mix. Add flours 
and spices sifted together, mix lightly, 
roll out and bake in a moderate oven. 

Corn Meal Pudding—One cup corn meal, 
1 cup boiling water, 3 cups hot milk, % 
cup sorghum, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 4 teaspoon mace. Pour the 
boiling water over the corn meal, add the 
hot milk. Cook in a double boiler for 10 
minutes, add the other ingredients and 
bake slowly in a greased pan for one 
hour. Serve with milk or cream. 

Chocolate Pudding—One quart milk, 2 
ounces chocolate, 4 teaspoon salt, 4% cup 
sugar, 7% cup sorghum, 6 tablespoons corn 
starch, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Heat 
quart of milk in a double boiler to the 
boiling point. Add the melted chocolate, 
salt, sorghum and sugar. Add the corg 
starch mixed with 1 cup of cold milk and 
cook for «20 minutes. Stir to prevent 
lumping. Add the slightly beaten eggs 
and cook for 5 minutes. Stir to prevent 
lumping. Add the vanilla, serve with 
light or heavy cream.—U. S, Department 
of Agriculture. 








| Fashion Department | 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 














No. 1095—Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 


Dress— 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material for dress and 1% 
yards 36-inch material for guimpe. The 
jumper dress will positively be worn this 
spring and summer and should be part of 
every woman’s wardrobe. 








FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


Take a KODAK with you 


Dad showing Billie and Bess a trick of the trade 


full of them. 








makes a picture you want of the 


There will be plenty of such trips this summer 
—even if you only get away a day at a time—and 
chances for pictures are endless, 

[t’s all easy the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 


fishing excursion. 


The farm itself is 











No. 1306—Stout Ladies’ Dress—Cut in 
sizes 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust 
measure. Size 46 requires 4% yards 36- 
inch material. For the mature figure and 
the shert. stort figure, this new design is 
especially adapted. The panel-front bor- 
dered by narrow trimming bands gives a 
long, slender line to the stout woman and 
height and grace to the short woman, 

No, 1334—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 36- 
inch material. This is a very serviceable 
frock for the stout woman as well as the 
woman with the average figure who 
wishes to give the impression of athletic 
slimness. 


No. 1130—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material with 4% yard 36- 
inch contrasting and 1% yards ruffling. 
A smart gingham frock that one may 
wear to school is shown in this sketch. 
The waist has a bib section which ex- 
tends into sash ends and ties at the back, 

No. 1287—Child’s Dress with Bloomers 
—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 
4 requires 24% yards 36-inch material with 
4% yards binding. This cunning little 
dress of tan chambray has bloomers to 
match and is the easiest garment to 
make. 

No. 9843-—-Boy’s Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 36- 
inch material with 4 yards braid. Laced 
at each side like a middy is the blouse 
of this little tot’s suit. It is a style that 
is adaptable to most any material. 

No. 1143—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards 36-inch material with 4 yard 
36-inch contrasting and 1% rds bindin 
for dress and 1% yards 36-inch materia 
for guimpe. Just the thing for the junior 

rl to wear to school or on her vacation 

s this cunning jumper dress. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectiy and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department. Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 
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Costs less than a sea- 
son’s ice bill — 
for itself be 

in pe 9 a, Satie 
Driced food. 
Get the fasta 
FREE — Attractive 
folder pe with 
eomplete description . 


EMPIRE MFG. CO. 
139 MN. 7th St, 
Washington, towa 




















BUILD YOUR OWN 
ICELESS REFRIGERATOR 


It’s easy to build your- 
self an iceless refrigera- 
tor for your kitchen that 
will keep even milk and 
butter cool and freshon 
on the hottest summer 


ery simple to 
build and operate. 


KI MBALL? 


wife. Occupies smali 
space. Can be used 

summer or winter. 
S little to build and saves 
. its cost in a short time. 
We furnish you plans FREE. Write for our ill- 
ustrated folder which clearly shows its many 
wonderful aoventagt 8 and si a construction. 
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Please mention this paper when.writiag. 
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“Not x Kick ina Million Feet” 


MULE-HIDE 


“NOTA KICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


—AND=-— 


SHINGLES 






Roof With MULE-HIDE 


of its beauty and perman- 
ence. 


of the positive satisfaction 


Because it will afford you. 








Because 


of its lower cost per years 
B ecause of service. 


Find the discriminating dealer in your 
town, —he has it. 


Literature and Samples mailed on request. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


44th to 45th Streets on Oakley Avenue, Chicago 





*Not a Kick ina Million Feet” 
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{Our Sabbath School Eeiont 


By HENRY WALLACE 











Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight cl’ snges ag may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


duced by any other paper until) epecial written permission has been obtained. 





5 





the quarterly reviews. . 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ie cepyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 





Hezekiah Leads His People 
Back to God 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 14, 1922. II Chronicles, 30: 
1-13.) 


end Judah, and wrote letters also to 
Ephraim and Manasseh, that they 
should come to the house of Jehovah 
at Jerusalem, to keep the passover un- 
to Jehovah, the God of Israel. (2) For 
the king had taken counsel, and his 
princes, and all the assembly in Jeru- 
salem, to keep the passover in the sec- 
ond month. (3) For they could not 
keep it at that time, because the priests 
had not sanctified themselves in suffi- 
cient number, neither had the people 
gathered themselves together in Jeru- 
salem. (4) And the thing was right 
in the eyes of the king and of all the 
assembly. (5) So they established a 
€ecree to make proclamation through- 
out all Israel, from Beer-sheba even 
to Dan, that they should come to keep 
the passover unto Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, at Jerusalem: for they had not 
kept it in great numbers in such sort 
as it is written. (6) So the posts went 
with the letters from the king and his 
princes throughout all Israel and Ju- 
Cah, and according to the command- 
ment of the king, saying, Ye children 
cf Israel, turn again unto Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, that 
he may return to the remnant that are 
escaped of you out of the hands of the 
king of Assyria. (7) And be not ye 
like your fathers, and like your breth- 
ren, who trespassed against Jehovah, 


| the God of their fathers, so that he 


gave them up to desolation, as ye see. 
(8) Now be ye not stiffnecked, as your 
fathers were; but yield yourselves unto 
Jehovah, and enter into his sanctuary, 
which he hath sanctified forever, and 
serve Jehovah your God, that his fierce 
anger may turn away from you. (9) 
For if ye turn again unto Jehovah, your 





kah of Samaria carried on a disastroys 
campaign against Ahaz of Judah. They 
crippled his power and caused him to 
lose. much territory to other surround. 
ing nations. In his distress, but con. 
trary to the fervent counsel of Isaiah 


| (Isaiah, 8:5-18), he applied to the As. 
“And Hezekiah sent to all Israel | : oP As 


syriay king for help. Events justified 


; Isaiah’s wisdom, for Tiglath-Pileser 


was already entering Syria and Sa. 
maria to open a way to Egypt, which 
would have automatically relieved their 
pressure on Ahaz. The great king took 
Judah’s gift, but haughtily made her 
ruler a subject king. This official act 
of Ahaz caused internal divisions that 
further weakened the’nation. This un- 
fortunate foreign policy was aggravat- 
ed by reversing the national veligon, 
Ahaz closed the house of God, erected 
idolatrous shrines in every corner of 
Jerusalem, and introduced degrading 
heathen worship, in harmony with his 
foreign associations. (For a descrip 
tion of conditions at this time read 
Isaiah, 1:1-9, 21-23; 7:1-25; 8:1-22: 10: 
5-27; II Chronicles, 28.) 

Hezekiah, the twelfth king and thir. 
teenth ruler of Judah, reigned twenty- 
rine years, 726-698, according to the 
older chronology. A reliable Old Tes- 
tament scholar gives 719 B. C. as the 
date now generally agreed upon for the 
beginning of*his reign. Cuneiform in- 
scriptions compared with Bible state. 
ments make 715 appear as a probable 
date. Until Bible scholars themselves 
agree the best plan is to keep prob- 
able dates in mind as convenient pegs 
on which to hang evénts. 

Bible narrative indicates that Heze 
kiah was only eleven years younger 
than his father. This was possible in 
those times, but the likelihood is that 
an' error has been made in copying a 
Hebrew word. Thus some hold that 
Hezekiah was fifteen instead of twenty- 
five when he became king. Others ex- 
plain the discrepancy by making Ahaz 
co-ruler with his father from the age 
of twenty, and that he reigned sixteen 
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brethren and your children shall find | ’ a 
i) f ’ rs | years é § patn. 
j 7tevec run cut- \ = compassion before them that led them | enc oie ss ater Cee dl q 
\ pec cheating otete of fabric captive, and shall come again unto this | by Assyria immersed in idolatry, and 
at the Fim land: for Jehovah your God is gracious | rent by internal political iintons a fc 
prevents and merciful, and will not turn away | cording to references in Isaiah, there 
this one or the re ree oar no os baer) = were three parties striving for leader- 
7% Sts pace .- ship, one supporting the late king in 
ons wh Spiteita ant Manaaseh, even ence hee | na series Silence, «-ehcond yx aay 
reas Ww, LY . . ramen gig es wc | ing to turn to Egypt, and a third, in- 
ulun: but they laughed them to scorn, | ¢pj Is . at in 
Sood: damadind thoes Ti). Webaitantiie epired by Isaiah, advocating that jhe - 
cn Pe en steht ye aa - h nation’s safety was in God and faith in m 
G Manasse His providence. Hezekiah inaugurated 
ot Ve mein Say tehecean a reign in harmony with the policy : 
crus ° of the last named group. There is 
. meg 
ong eo oe —e os God te on | good reason to believe that the proph- z 
oe em ret ne 2 ae sidan ty et Isaiah was the king’s tutor, prob ra 
“Spe ces ®Y | ably chosen by his mother Abi, the 
stands the grinding wear of country the i am iat (13) — there | daughter of Zechariah, in the absence ’ 
: ° assembled at Jerusalem much people | of Ahaz. 
roads longer than the ordinary tire, to keep the feast of unleavened bread Thus the king’s first official act was n¢ 
Another reason is the heavy cushion in second month, a very great as- | to summon the priests and Levites and - 
of rubber that goes under the breaker Ss to Gite tea oraten tecetennse the tect th 
. . ile, restore the vessels for worship, 
; strip—a feature exclusiv toe Eng : 
H a clusive to Black Hezekiah is an example of making | 80d to open its doors for services. ‘ 
awk. religion supreme in national affairs, a | This was done in rixteen days. At the th 

















And sstill other reasons — Black 
Hawks have Buttressed Sidewalls. 
Black Hawks are oversize and over 
weight. They have a tougher, thicker 
tread. They have heavier sidewalls. 
They are built with one thought in 
mind—service. 

Next time try Black Hawks 


Black Hawk Tire & 
Rubber Company 


Factory at Des Moines, Iowa 








policy opposite to that of his father, 
Ahaz, who subordinated religion to pol- 
itics. 

Judah's position in this period was 
like that of neutral European nations 


in the early years of the war. Assyria | 
was aspiring to undisputed world con- | 


trol against Armenia and Babylonia in 
the east and Egypt in the west. The 
smaller nations, Syria, Samaria. Judah, 
Phoenicia and others, lying between 
Assyria and Egypt, wavered in their 
attitude toward the two great powers 
according to their guesses as to which 
one would eventually win. 

While Tiglath-Pileser IV, king of As- 
syria, 745-727, was conquering eastern 
territory, Rezin of Damascus and Pe- 





king’s command there was first held a 
service of sin-offerings to make atone 
ment for the nation, followed by erv- 


| ices of consecration and thanksgiving. 


The king’s prompt and energetic ac 
tion is noted by the historian. (Read 
II Chron., 29th chapter.) 

His second official act was a proc 
lamation, after conference with his 
princes, to observe the passover. This 
was the first and most important of 
the annual sacred feasts. It was iD 
stituted the evening before the Chil 
dren of Israel were delivered from 
Egypt. The memories clustering about 
this festival and the embloms of spit 
itual blessings, conveying the thoughts 
of Divine redemption and protectio, 
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2 of discipline and provision, for His enovati Overs 
y people, and their obligation to obedi- R ating Left tre 
ce and purity, ought to inspire rev- To Steam Velvets—To steam velvet, 
} - d gratitude place a hot iron flat side up; lay a damp 
erence and § ’ cloth over the iron, pass the velvet right 


It was too late to observe the pass- | side up over the steaming cloth, moving 
over at the appointed time, which was | it constantly and gently brushing the nap 
= the evening of the fourteenth day of | UP with a soft brush. Work quickly and 





0] f do not allow the steam to wet the velvet. 
pei q Nisan, the first month. It would be The steam rising thru the nap of the vel- 
almost a year before it could be held | vet will raise it and remove the creases. 

rO- at this date, so it was decided to hold | Be careful not to touch the right side of 

; ; it at the same date in the second the velvet until perfectly dry. 

a month. Provision had been made for is sila ‘ si Nelo Te a OR 
. ° road- Tail’ elvet— ie velve 

trous gech an cmergency, a5 recorded in is very crushed, it may be ‘“‘broad-tailed.”’ 


They Numbers, 9:9-11. Hezekiah’s concern | To do this, lay the velvet face down on a 
for th» welfare of God’s chosen people | table, dampen the back by rubbing with 


a overran the boundaries of his own na- | * tap a and go ag cuageh on “gt ‘ 
ind- ; : on of the nap. Afte ne materia 

con- tion, and he sent an invitation to the thoroly dampened, fold it once lengthwise 

saiah people of the northern kingdom to with the nap inside. Two persons then 

e ka come to the passover. This act seemed twist and wring it in opposite directions 

A to be entirely unselfish, as it was now until tight. The ends are tied firmly and 

tified ; : fastened to the backs of chairs which are 

ileser to late to gain material advantage placed as far apart as the velvet is long, 





1 Sa. | from a union of the two nations; and | in order to keep it from untwisting. Let 
P F it showed a truly lofty spirit in the | the velvet remain until dry, remove and 








which : 4 wae Xe 4 het ber j 
thelr king, who overcame a natural preju- a be te the velvet will prettily 
- took dice against a nation that had but re- 3 ik ce 

e her cently humiliated Judah in war. We To Panne Velvet—Lay the velvet on a 


. 
al act would do well to imitate Hezekiah in | table, face down, and dampen the back Increasing your profits 


our concern for the spiritual welfare with a clean cloth which has been dipped 
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s that 7 ‘ in water and wrung partially dry Rub . . a F Be 
is un of mankind beyond our national bor- | tne velvet in the direction of the nap, not HE price you get for your dairy, the workshop and the 
ravat: ders, and especially in our willingness | against the nap. After the back has been farm produce depends on house, You'll be surprised the 
ak i ini ; - i r ¢ E ls a wv e ° . ” a) : 
ligon. to make ero 0 gad to na ee Means apnea ee aan eae Soke the market at the time you sell. time they’Il save. The costis low. 
; ‘ ve » ‘ a , 1é - & ss 4 d all : . 
‘ected , pe ge poste caste es ly in the direction of the nap, Do not But youcanmakeextramoney America, a steady going, reliable 4 
e le car- ; : appen i a . . : : ' ’ ' ' 
er of Rh 7 vias allow the fron to rest on the velvet, as it if you cut the cost ofproduction. _ timepiece and alarm, at $1.50. ' 
ading | ried by postmen who in a few days had | will leave an impression on it. we ade 5 Sete eres a Pare Ene ne 
th his to reach a people scattered over a ieeneinatinan ime savec oe tas area Cuts t e thers up to $4. 5. : 
- large territory. The invitation to wor- To Freshen Ribbons—Ribbons may be costs just as it does in business. Pocket Ben is a husky watch / 
scr : died mies ae , ane aes : eye 
veal ship was sent with as great dispatch = lectasclae hen Gs soceuee wee anee. Time saved means more things that’s built for heavy duty, for : 
? 10: as if it had been a call to arms. An | ing them to soak for a few hours. If rib- done per man, or less men todo © work in the field or wood lot. ; 
urgent government message in modern — are washed _— — he gree the sameamountofwork. Either The same time in your overall | 
; ic - OT ‘twee or r cloths t ceep them - a 8 “ge 
thir times is soon relayed to all the world. foun bettine oui ees ee , way swells the year’s profits, pocket that’s in the kitchen, It 
ventye The church has been slow with the — Tosave time you should know _ brings your appetite to the house 
“ny re j ” i- aan Py ars f Bu ° oon .* ° . . 7 ° ° P 
o the a ye. inte ell the world” of the Di ¥o Clean end Tint-eathers and flow- thetime. Time issavedinminutes, at just the right time. Pocket 
vine King. The invitations contained ers may be cleaned in gasoline. They may dth . . rj h B 5 
| Tes- an exhortation to turn to God, a warn- | 2/80 be retinted and made to look like and the minutes grow into hours. en, $1.50. ] 
is the ‘ ; ee new. The only supplies necessary are A handy, dependable Westclox See the full line where West- i 
or the ing not to be obstinate as were their | smal tubes of oil paints and gasoline or i oc J aig self Re oli cine Se asl Bian the shade 
a fathers, and grounds for hope that | benzine. Colors may*be used individually, wi ssa Its Cost m extra wor ciox od ang id. Hach has a trade ; 
taal God would cause their brethren and | oF several meebo mined to get the Se accomplished the first month. mark Westclox on the dial and 
babel children to be returned from captiv- a ‘iitarent eenertiche “eaall dite yee So clock your farm, Westclox on the six-sided, orange-bor ‘ 
DE Py * P ons, § B yt r 
selon ity. The Gospel invitation which we | any color you may desire. Black is added all around. In the barn, in the dered tag. 
sate o are to publish is to be given in sim- | to make colors softer and duller. Squeeze ;, i 
prob- plicity and plainness, but with per- the paint into an earthen bowl. Add gaso- WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. ; 
t pegs ee o Seas, line, using enough to color the article to Factory: Peru, Ulinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont, / 
suasive ness, accompanied by the warn: be tinted, and sufficient paint to give the 
Hese ings and promises found in the Bible. | color desired. After immersing the article, 
“ The invitation was generally rejected | remove and shake out in the air until dry. | Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep-Meter Jack o Lantern Pocket Ben Glo- Ben 
Unges by the northern people and generally Be very careful to do this work out of $3.50 £7.50 $7.50 $2.00 $7.00 $r.59 $2.50 
ble in doors and away from the fire. ——— = ; 
s that Becepted by the people of Judah. In- Flowers that are past renovating may { 
nee dividuals from the separated tribes | be taken apart and the best of the petals _ 
be accepted. In fact, devoted people from | used for making flowered turbans or When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
1 that ss ant toques, combining them with chiffon geor- | 2. 
went} the days of Jeroboam, who stained his gotie ahd follage - : 
name by introducing idolatry in Israel, ed MEE | O ° ° d h hl i 
Ts @X- oc . 
Aha kept emigrating from Israel to Judah, To Freshen Straw WHats—Straw hats | paint 1S groun more t oroug VY j 
_— and thus the twelve tribes were pre- | may be cleaned and reshaped. Leghorns | th = RTER WHITE LE D 
e age F "lez , ; * . 
g served. While the congregation that | ™@¥ be cleaned by rubbing with a cloth ‘ an A A ” 
ixteen sasembled f the a ak dampened in alcohol, or may be cleaned A 4 ic 
semble or passover was n by rubbing in white corn meal which has E h ] d d 
le * Py : 
inated uw to the expectation of the king, yet | been soaked in benzine. Allow this to ac tiny partic e€ 1S saturate an | 
? it was the largest seen in Jerusalem | 4ry and brush off. A leghorn hat that is ° ° ; 
y, and NRA : , very sunburned or soiled can be changed surrounded by pure linseed oil ' 
Mare for generations. It is so with every to a soft, attractive yellow by immersing . | 
| 


special effort. The ideal may not be | jt in a strong solution of soda water for a ‘ ¢ ‘ \ 
aaa reached, but the real is increased. few moments. let. nad water and Thinning this soft white paste to 
: A twofold immediate preparation wipe it, then press it under a clean, white 


ing in preceded the actual participation in conve nolan! brushing consistency with linseed 


want the O isted 4 , Panamas, milans and chips may be f r é 
i fae passover, ne consisted in Cleans- | cleaned by washing with a lather made | d d 
va ing Jerusalem of idolatry, the other ay ry soap pe A rnipd ee Mae Ol an turpentine 1S simple an casy. 
we was in cleansing the “intending com- | 2% SlTt is removed, nee ory ee Ti . : k 
er Municants” by en It was found poe ser ding ee — — inting it to ma e pretty slates, 
ura sun, 
F that some, either for lack of time or | pressed with a white cloth over the straw, d 1 di 

a because of ignorance, had not cleansed Ly | oor. Meier the iron ow grays an yellows 1S not ifficult. 

ail » : ot, because e brz rown very quick- 
proph- themselves according to the law. The ly. Panames. may be rubbed with. per- 


prob fam Kits: perceiving, perhaps, a manifes- | oxiae. “Painting with Lead and Oil,” 16 


i. the lation of displeasure, prayed for these Dark or light straws may be renovated 


> ¢ , by shoe blacking or commercial hat dyes. ° ° 
psence ae and they were pardoned and —H. E. Circular No. 22, Iowa Agricultural pages of useful information, and color 


The law of the passover could College, Ames. 


ct was JE Mt be literally followel, but God sc- card, sent free on request. 
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os and cepted the spirit for the letter. . 
e tem thoroly did the spirit of devotion seize Putting Away the Woolens 
orship, - Pre cs that they cs Unless the woolens and furs are clean Carter White Lead Co, 
; ast fourteen days, and followed it by : sinte a Oi : the : 
rvices. my when put away, they will not escape the . h 
At the arenewed expression of zeal to purify | ravages of the moths. If mending is re- 12042 S. Peoria Street Dept. 15 Chicago, [IL 
held & the land. quired, put the garments in order, then 
nen : hang out to sun and air. Spread out on a 
atone t a Hezekiah began his adminis- wire spring or cot and beat lightly with a S 
r cry Ta ton by magnifying God, and trust- | flexible stick or carpet beater. Woolens ave on 
rjving. ing in Him. may then be rolled in newspapers, but B ° ° 
? 6 It is interesting to know that the old- furs should first be combed out with a uilding 
s f oothe omb, w o 8 i : - ee _ 
ic 8 et Hobre i k stiff toothed comb, with long teeth set 
(Read ft brew inscr ption nown was close together. This brings out the loose LET US MAKE IT INTO AN You can build 
— 1880 in the tunnel built by | fur, and with it any eggs that might have WE GUARANTEE for less if you use our Ready- 
proc: - qpeepmmag and supposed to date from “tere. aes ia Gael her eae oe Ay By cut houses and barns. No waste of 
h his is reign. (See II Kings, 20:20.) > beneaees: eciahe te thes eeteherel i tae tee anne material or labor. Shipped direct to 
2 than brown paper because of the printers po. ay at . f h ii— ay t 6 the 
This ’ pre acs ink. It is well to sprinkle black pepper --to thoroughly elean beth| Old carpets are worth dol- you from the mill—ready to pu 
ant of (This lesson deals with a part of the | or powdered tobacco in the folds of the Se lare to you if made up into e gether. Let us give you figures on 
ea Scriptures not covered by Mr. Henry | £rments, even tho it does require a good | [qty stety 704 tm every) Tate SHmOnne | nameive your material list. 
weed Wallace. The above te ere pre- | 8umning and blowing in the open when F RE E |] | satisfaction tor years and Send 4-cents postage for FREE 
Chil- tea b, © above notes Ww D taken out for the winter. oe as are ® pride to any home. plan book and price list. Price ad- 
from ; yy Rev. R. W. Thompson, Des A good substitute for a cedar chest is folder i Se. tas hand oes Fall details free. Just drop vance certain to come soon. 
rout Sines, Lowa.) made by lining a tight box with tar paper. Oy ae Ab A Posten Soday 
abe All of the moth-proof boxes, however, are | | falls sad slo gives our ECONOMY RUG COMPANY LOCAL-KEYSTONE LUMBER COMPANY 
f spit but the second part of the treatment. They ~ 116 Gaines St, Davenport, tows. 3130 Sprague Street, Tacoma, Wash. 
yughts A eel and his money are soon in the | preserve Clean garments from moths, but 
ti i 4 of the undertaker and the boot- | may be made summer resorts for the a . ; 
ce Keger, respectively. pests. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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A Special Minnesota Paint 
for every paintable surface 


Repaint or Repair! 


N every county there are buildings 
rapidly going to ruin that would 
cost a lot to repair—simply for 


lack of paint. 


Decay and rust are 


always at work on unpainted surfaces. 
Your property is not exempt! 


Look over your buildings and equip- 
ment carefully and see what needs 


painting. 


Then order a supply of 


Minnesota Paints 


These paints contain ONLY those ingredients which 
have been PROVEN to give the very best painting 
results and most lasting satisfaction. 


Basic lead carbonate, zinc oxide and our own pure Min- 
nesota Linseed Oil are the ingredients of this paint. Its 
high quality has never varied for more than 50 years. 


Time and again Minnesota Paints have been proven to 
spread farther, retain their color longer and wear better 
than paints without these tried and true ingredients. 


Sold by the best dealers. 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT CO. 


1115 S. Third Street 


Live stock raisers: 





Write for prices. 


:: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minnesota Oi] Meal will 
produce maximum results at minimum cost. 
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per pound shipment from Chicago. We also offer Standard and Manilla. 


MF.COOPER TWINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS | 


cents 














PROGRESS IN FEEDING 


Pro-Lac is whole 
Buttermilk, greatly 
re-enforced with 
choice cereal and 
animal protein 
and fats. It is a 
feed of high qual- 
ity for growing 
and finishing hogs. 
Pro-Lac is a real 
Buttermilk feed 
but having a much greater Protein and 
Fat value, as well as a much lower 
Fiber content than has ever been 
attempted. It is not like any other 
feed but has just the elements that 
make up the best possible supplement 
feed for your hogs and growing pigs, 
produce twice as much pork from 
the feeds you are now using. 


Ask your feed dealer, 
he should have it; if 
not, write us for prices 
and printed matter. 


Ask about Pro-Lac 
for Chickens. 


Pro-Lac Milling Co. 
Des 


Moines, lowa 
Man2fact f High-erede 
a ietermils Foeke, 





TReOEMARE REGISTERED 





“Consider the FEED us 
well as the BREED” 

















Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical, 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and C Skin Troubl 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 
Experiments on live prove that a 2 1/2 per cent 
dilution of ty No. 1 will kill virulent 
heg-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 
FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 

WRITE FOR THEM, 








Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














RADIO MADE EASY 


Tilustrated book in plain English, containing im- 
partial advice for purchasers, rules for erection of 
ee weaticn Ng 7 stations, wire- 

. ete.. cas. EONAL RADIO. 
PRONE CO., Patton Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Kills prairie » ow d hogs, 
squirreis, et 

ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment 
al stations saqgors. 1000 tablets 
P. P. $1.50. arra: 


nted. Ask 
Booklet Bree. 


or send direct, 
Address 
ALCO, 


Ft. Dodge, lows 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 








Beet Pulp and Molasses for 
Lambs 


Recent tests at the Colorado experi- 
ment station demonstrate that beet 
molasses and beet pulp are valuable in 
lamb feeding. Lambs fed shelled corn, 


wet pulp and alfalfa hay made the 
best gains in the experiment. Lambs 
receiving corn, beet molasses and al- 
falfa hay were second in gains, while 
those fed dried molasses beet pulp and 
alfalfa made the lowest gains in the 
tests. 

The experiment showed that beet 
molasses becomes more valuable in the 
lamb fattening ration as the cost of 
corn increases. It decreased the feed 
cost 11 cents per head but increased 
the labor cost 2 cents per head. It 
increased the shrink 5 per cent and 
decreased the selling price 10 cents 
per hundred. Fed in limited quanti- 
ties with corn and alfalfa, the beet mo- 
lasses proved more than equal to corn, 
pound for pound, in putting on gains. 
Barley and oats, which sold at higher 
prices per hundred than corn, proved 
less efficient than corn when fed with 
molasses and alfalfa. Where barley 
was fed with molasses and alfalfa, the 
lambs required approximately 10.7 per 
cent more grain, 10.6 per cent more 
molasses and 11.2 per cent more al- 
falfa to make the same gain as made 
on the corn, alfalfa and molasses com- 
bination. The lambs fed oats required 
nearly 8 per cent more grain, 8 per 
cent more molasses, and 11 per cent 
more hay to make the same gains as 
those fed on corn, molasses and al- 
falfa. 

Dried molasses beet pulp, altho not 
equal to corn when fed alone, gave 
favorable results when mixed half and 
half with corn. This mixture showed 
the dried pulp more than equal to 
corn pound for pound for putting on 
gains. A mixture of equal parts of 
dried pulp and corn proved more eco- 
nomical than a combination of two- 
thirds corn and one-third dried pulp. 





Lamb Feeding in Washington 


Sweet clover excelled alfalfa in a 
sixty-day lamb feeding test at the 
Washington experiment station. Lambs 
fed a daily ration of three-quarters of 


a pound of shelled corn per head and 
three pounds of clover hay gained at 
the rate of .29 of a pound per day, 
while another lot fed a similar ration 
of shelled corn and alfalfa gained but 
.24 of a pound daily. Only 253 pounds 
of corn was needed for 100 pounds of 
gain on the lambs receiving sweet clo- 
ver, while the corn-alfalfa lambs took 
314 pounds. With shelled corn at 
27.40 per ton and both kinds of hay 
at $5 per ton in the stack, the gains on 
the sweet clover lot cost $6.17, as 
egainst $6.98 in the case of the alfalfa- 
fed lambs. 

In another test, first cutting alfalfa 
was found to be superior to second 
and third cuttings for lamb feeding. 
Third cutting hay appeared to be bet- 
ter than second cutting. Lambs fed on 
first cutting alfalfa hay made the larg- 
est and cheapest gains of the lot. In 
discussing the results, Prof. Howard 
Hackedorn declared that with first cut- 
ting alfalfa valued at $5 a ton, third 
cutting had a value of $3.95 and sec- 
ond cutting a value of $3.22 per ton. 

In comparison of limited and full 
feeding of corn, the results favored 
full feeding. The appraised selling 
price and gains made by the full-fed 
lambs were sufficiently superior to 
those of the animals fed a limited corn 
ration to overbalance the extra feed 
eost in the full-fed lots. In the Wash- 
ington experiment corn was charged 
at approximately 77 cents a bushel. 
The advantage of full feeding is there- 





fore considerably greater under corn 
belt. conditions. 

Other comparisons in the experiment 
showed that cottonseed meal did not 
increase the gains of lambs receiving 
corn, alfalfa hay and silage, and that 
silage reduced the cost of gains by 44 
to 69 cents per hundred in a shelleg 
corn, silage and alfalfa ration. 





The Feeding Value of Yellow 
and White Corn 


The theory that there is a markeg 


difference in the feeding values of 
white and yellow corn for very \ oung 
pigs, because of their difference jp 
vitamine content, will apparently be 


confirmed by feeding experiments now 
in progress at the Illinois experiment 
station. The experiment was started 
about a year ago by feeding brood 
sows on white and yellow corn with 
tankage.. The sows seemed to thrive 
about as well on white corn as on yel- 
low corn. 

Little difference was noted in the 
pigs from the two lots of sows as long 
as they suckled the sows, However, 
when the pigs were weaned and put 
on a corn and tankage ration, the dif. 
ference between the two corns soon 
became apparent. Within a month the 
white corn pigs began to lose their 
appetite. During the summer, fal! and 
early winter all the pigs fed on white 
corn died. The pigs fed yellow corn 
were allowed as much corn as the 
white pigs consumed. This proved to 
be a very limited ration, and four of 
these pigs died, due principally to star- 
vation, it is believed. 

Two groups of pigs started at seven- 
ty pounds in weight on rations of white 
and yellow corn now show very little 
difference after 140 days’ feeding, and 
they are expected to finish out about 
the same. The detrimental effect of 
the white corn, due to the lack of Fat 
Soluble A vitamine, therefore seems to 
be very largely confined to young pigs, 
particularly following weaning time. 

Altho tankage was used with all lots 
it fails to correct the deficiencies of 
white corn because the Fat Soluble A 
vitamine in tankage is destroyed by 
heating. 





Shelling Corn for Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have just put thirty head of 800 
pound steers of good quality in the 
feed lot. What should I feed them to 
get the maximum gains and the best 
finish for a July market? I have ear 
corn, silage and clover hay. Should 1 
feed oil meal? I have forty-five fall 
pigs that I intend to finish out behind 
these cattle. Will it pay to shel! corm 
for the steers at a cost of two cents 
per bushel?” 

Our suggestion would be to gradual 
ly bring these steers to a daily ration 
of thirty-five to forty pounds of sil 
age, ten pounds of corn and such cle 
ver hay as they will eat. During the 
latter part of April we would begin 
cutting down the silage and increasing 
the corn until they are getting twenty 
to twenty-five pounds of silage and 
about fifteen or sixteen pounds of corm 
daily. 

We do not believe that present prices 
warrant our correspondent feeding oil 
meal until the last two months before 
marketing these steers. We would not 
feed over a pound per head per (ay 


unless oil meal prices decline consid- 

erably by that time. 
With cheap corn and with an ade 
as ID 


quate number of hogs following. 
this instance, it will not pay to shell 
corn for steers. Experiments at Mis- 
souri and Kentucky indicate that shell 
ing is unprofitable under such circu 
stances. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are imvited to contribute their 


this department. Questions eoneerning 


empertence to 
dairy management will be shecrteliy answered. 








Handling Skim-Milk Calves 


The first few weeks in the life of a 
calf represent a very crucial period, 
particularly if it is to be raised on 
skim-milk. The calf must be very 
fully handled during this period if it 
is to get the good start necessary to 
the development of a good animal. 
For best results, the new-born calf 
should be allowed to suckle its mother 
for two or three days. This allows 
the calf to secure the colostrum, or 
first milk, which has a laxative effect 
and puts the digestive system of the 
calf into good working order. 

When taken away from the dam, the 


calf should be given warm whole milk | 


at the rate of two_to four pounds three 
times a day. When it is between two 
and three weeks old skim-milk may be 
gradually substituted for the whole 
milk. Make sure that the skim-milk is 
sweet and of about the same tempera- 
ture as whole milk as it comes from 
the cow. As the calf grows the amount 
of skim-milk fed should be increased. 
An ordinary calf will do very well on 
15 pounds of skim-milk per day, while 
yery large calves will require as much 
as 18 or 20 pounds daily. 

"It is of the utmost importance that 
the pails and utensils used in han- 
dling and feeding the skim-milk to the 
calves be kept clean and fresh. Noth- 
ing will induce scours more surely and 
quickly than a dirty milk pail. 

The best skim-milk calves are those 
which are taught to eat grain at an 
early age. A calf will begin to nib- 
ble at grain when but a few weeks old 
and it should have a grain ration from 
then on. An excellent grain mixture 
for starting the calves is one of equal 
parts of corn, bran and oats, with a 
small quantity of oil meal. It is best 
to use cracked corn at first and later 
substitute whole corn for it. Two or 
three pounds of grain per day by the 
time the calf is weaned is sufficient. 
Overfeeding will cause indigestion, Di- 
gestive troubles may also result from 
allowing stale or spoiled grain to ac- 
cumulate in the feed box. Clover hay 
is the best roughage for young calves. 
Alfalfa is regarded as too rich to use 
as the entire roughage for calves. 

Spring calves should always have a 
clean, dark place in the barn where 
they may eseape the heat and flies. 
It is not advisable to turn young 
calves on pasture without feeding them 
grain. Scours are very apt to result 
incalves which are forced to get much 
of their feed from the watery spring 
pastures, 





Handling the Dairy Herd on 
Pasture 

Dairying has had an unprecedented 
boost in Iowa during the past few 
months, according to C. B. Finley, dairy 
Production specialist at Iowa State 
College. In some counties, with condi- 
tions favorable to dairying, the tend- 
*ney to get into dairying has been al- 
lost a “rush,” while in others the 
Cows have been added as a side line to 
help out the farm finances. During the 
spring, which is the best season of the 
year for milk production, the cows need 
less attention than at other times. Mr. 


Finley points out that the succulent 
‘pring pasture lasts but for a few 
Weeks 


and that provisions should be 
made to supply green feed during the 
simmer months. 

Relative to turning on pasture, Mr. 

inley says: “The young, immature 
fass contains very little dry matter, 
80 that it is well to start the herd on 
Pasture gradually and not too early. 
The pasture should have a good start 

ore the cows are turned on it. By 
this the average pasture will do 





| ter the grass has a good start. 








much better 
son.” 

Mr. Finley warns the farmer to be 
careful not to cut the grain feed at 
first when turning the milking herd 
out to pasture. The roughage ration 
may be cut to quité an extent at first, 
but not the grain feed. The feeding 
of a little hay is advised; as it will 
counteract the laxative tendency of 
the grass. 

In a few weeks the roughage may be 
entirely cut out and the grain ration 
cut down. Light producing cows should 
have grain for four to eight weeks af- 
Heavy 
producing cows should be fed ouly 
enough grain to maintain their normal 
milk production and body 
four to eight weeks’ rest from 
feeding of dry roughages and concen- 
trates gives the cow’s digestive organs 
a rest and puts her in better condition 
to handle grain when the feeding of it 
is resumed. 


thruout the entire sea- 


Mr. Finley advises feeding green feed 


to the cows during the summer months 
when the pasturage is short. The green 
feed may be supplied as silage or soil- 
ing feeds. Among the soiling crops 
recommended are dent corn, sweet 
corn, amber cane, soy beans and oats. 
Heavy seedings of these crops should 
be made to give finer growth. The 
seedings of the crops should be made 
early enough to make them available 
for use by the middle of July. 





April Milk Prices 


Fluid milk prices declined 6 cents a 
hundred pounds from March to April, 
1922, according to the average prices 
of 97 city markets at various points in 
the United States. 
was $2.15 per hundred, as compared 
with $2.21 for March, 1922, and $2.62 
for April, 1921. An average of $2.90 
was maintained for April in the New 
England states, while the low peint of 
$1.62 was in the East South-Central 
states. 





weight. A} 
the | 





The April average | 





Towa prices for the month varied 
from $1.92 per hundred in Iowa City 
and Cedar Rapids to $2.35 in Daven- 
port. Retail prices varied from 8 cents 
per quart in Cedar Rapids to 12 cents 
in Davenport. 





Watch Milking Machine 


Dairy bacteriologists. at the New 
York experiment station point out that 
it is frequently difficult to produce 
high-grade milk with a milking ma- 
chine because of leakage of the valves. 
It is recommended that the valves be 
cleaned after each milking, since even 
properly constructed valves will not 
work properly if allowed to become 
dirty. The desirability of keeping the 





stanchion hose and pipe line in a clean | 


condition is also emphasized. 

Milking machines operated by indi- 
vidual pumps rather than from a pipe 
line are not equipped with check 
valves, but it was observed at the New 
York station that during 
milky 


milking a 
vapor condensed and ran back | 


down the hose into the milker pail. It | 


is quite evident, therefore, that in ma- 
chines of this type the hose connecting 
the machine to the pump must be kept 
as clean and sterile as any other part 
of the machine if high-grade milk is to 
be obtained. 





March Cow Testing Results 


The Kossuth county association 
leads the cow testing associations of 
Iowa in average production thruout the 
month of March. The average for 338 
cows in this association was 787 
pounds of milk and 31.8 pounds of but- 
ter-fat per cow. Jefferson county 
ranked second and the Davenport as- 
sociation third. 
state for 
Holstein owned by H. C. 


the Polk county association, which 


yielded 1,664 pounds of milk and 84.8 | 


pounds of butter-fat. The high herd 
for the month was that of A. A. Drey- 
er, of Kossuth county, whose pure-bred 
Holsteins. averaged 1,539 pounds of 
milk and 57.4 pounds of fat. 

A total of 117 cows exceeded 50 
pounds of fat during the month. Three 
of the associations, including Dubuque 
No. 2, Monona-Farmersburg and Jef- 
ferson, report that all of their herds 
are headed by pure-bred sires. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter in April of 1922 continued to 
exhibit a stubborn strength which was 
a great surprise to most observers of 
the market. After a temporary weak 
spot during the first part of April, but- 
ter strengthened until during the third 
week it was selling for about the same 
price as in March and considerably 
above the low point reached in Jan- 
uary. 

With corn at 60 cents a bushel, oats 
at 37 cents a bushel, bran at $25 a ton, 
oil meal at $55 a ton and cottonseed 
meal at $48 a ton at central markets; 
with hay at $12 a ton on the farm and 
with labor at 22 cents an hour, the 
cost of producing a pound of butter on 
a Chicago extra basis was 31.5 cents 





tual price was 36.5 cents, or there was 
a profit of about 5 cents a pound. 

Chicago milk in April of 1922 cost 
about $1.57 a hundred to produce de- 
livered at the country bottling plant. 
The price realized by producers in the 
Chicago district varied considerably 
during April, but the average was 
probably not far from $1.60. The Chi- 
cago milk producers continue to make 
a somewhat smaller profit than most 
other live stock men, altho during the 
hey day of their power, they were 
making a profit on milk at a time when 
most other live stock producers were 
realizing a loss. 

We continue to advise dairymen to 
weed out their poorer cows and to send 
them to market when the price of can- 
ners strengthens some time during 
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The high cow of the | 
the ‘month was a pure-bred | 
Burnstedt, of 














He lost enough 
cream every 
six months 
to pay fora 


DE LAVAL 


“I had a cream separator that I 
had been using and thought was 


all right. I have five cows and 
had been selling cream and feed- 
ing skim-milk to hogs as fast as 
separated. A few days ago I sold 
the hogs and left the skimmed 
milk in the can. The next day I 
noticed cream on it. I was so 
surprised that | skimmed it off by 
hand, churned it and made one 
pound and six ounces of butter. 

“It took little figuring to show 
how much cream I had begn feed- 
ing my hogs each day. I figured 
I had paid the price of a No. 15 
De Laval every six months.” 

This letter is typical of many 
letters we receive. 

Perhaps this same thing is 
happening to you and you 
don't realize it. If you are 
using an old or partly worn- 
out separator, or are skimming 
by hand, undoubtedly you 
are wasting enough cream to 
pay for a De Laval in a short 
time. The waste of cream 
occurring every day is crim- 
inal—more than enough to 
pay for the entire output of 
the De Laval Factory. 

Most any kind of cream 
separator will do fairly good 
work the first few months, 
when it is new. But if it is 
cheaply made, after the first 
few months your trouble will 
begin. 

And the worst of your ex- 
perience with such a machine 
will not be the fact that it 
wears out quickly or that it 
runs hard, or that you are 
piling up repair expenses, but 
that you are losing a lot of 
butter-fat. 

Why take chances at all 
when you can get a De Lava! 
which has won hundreds of 
prizes, thousands of contests, 
and is used by millions? 
Experience has proved that it 
is the best cream separator 
that money can buy, and in 
the long run the cheapest. 


Order your De Laval now and 
let it begin saving cream right 
away. See the local De Laval 
Agent, or if you don’t know 
write to nearest office. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
160 Bevel ney 29 E. Modine St. 
San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 

Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
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“White I Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 








The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost iterest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many los’rg their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thougnt I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum, This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 
it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I neve™ lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
er business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—sc you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. .Send 50c for package of 
Walko—give it in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and watch re- 
sults. You'll find you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. 
The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, stands back of this guar- 
antee. You run no risk. If you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be in- 
stantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27 
Waterloo, lowa 


Send me the 0 50c regular size (or 0 $1.00 ec- 
onomical large size) package of Waiko White 
Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee to instantly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way. I am 
enclosing S0c (or $1.00). (P.O. money order, 
check or currency acceptable. } 


ewe <1... 


State... _ -_ R. F. D. 
Mark ipa} ms square indicating size package 
wanted. kage contains nearly three 


Large pac 
Sines as much as small. No war tax. 
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The Poultry 


) Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cbeerfully answered. 


The Poultry Outlook 


A subscriber wishes to know what 
we think of the future for poultry. 

There is more enthusiasm about 
poultry growing, more intelligent in- 
terest in the questions of breeding, 
culling and marketing now than ever 
before. 

The great bulk 




















of the poultry is 
grown by farmers. Egg production of 
farm flocks is increasing, and the 
money made per hen increasing cor- 
respondingly, by the sale of more eggs 
and the higher price secured thru in- 
telligent marketing. 

Another factor in the hopeful out- 
look for the poultry industry is that 
poultry is becoming a fad. It is “the 
thing” to grow chickens on the city 
man’s back lot. This gives the city 
man an idea of the cost of money and 
time in growing chickens and makes 
him more willing to pay the price of 
fresh eggs. 

At the recent Madison Square Gar- 
den’s poultry show in New York City, 
the poultry fanciers learned that an 
actress playing near Broadway was a 
poultry fancier. The Garden procured 
three boxes for one performance and a 
group of poultrymen were invited to 
attend the performance. At the close, 
when the whole cast was on the stage, 
just before the curtain was rung down, 
Professor Stonnburn came out from 
between the wings and addressed the 
audience, saying: “It may interest 
you to know that for sixteen years one 
of those who has taken part in the per- 
formance this evening has been breed- 
ing poultry on her farm on Long Is- 
land. She has this year won a first 
prize at Madison Square Garden. 
Prominent poultrymen from different 
states have attended the theater to- 
night.” Then, turning to the lady, “In 
behalf of the Garden management, I 
beg to present this bouquet.” Pretty 
good advertising, wasn’t it? 





Runts 


Some chicks are born runts, some 
acquire runtiness and some have runt- 
iness thrust upon them. 

The born runts are chicks that come 
from inferior parents; scrub stock, or 
stock that has had its vitality sapped 
by illness. To breed from a cured 
flock, no matter what the disease, is 
to breed runts. Faulty management 
of the incubator, extremes of heat or 
cold, will produce runts from the best 
of stock. The old weaver used to say: 
“They must take in the rugs what they 
bring in the rags.” We must take in 
the chicks what we have put in in the 
breeding and hatching. 

The chicks that acquire runtiness 
are the chicks that are fed too soon, 
too much, or unsuitable food, and that 
are overcrowded in the brooder or 
house. Some people are so anxious to 
avoid runts thru overfeeding that they 
don’t feed enough. Little and often is 
the best way to feed the chicks; plenty 
of food of the right kind and work on 
the part of the chick to get it. 

Too much company in the shape of 
lice and mites will help a chick to ac- 
quire runtiness in short order. All 
used brooders and coops should be 
treated for lice and mites on suspicion. 
Hot whitewash, or hot salt suds, will 
clear the brood coops of mites without 
the strong smell of dips, or lice killers. 
Very young chicks and poults are sus- 
ceptible to strong smells in either ligq- 
uid or powder form of lice killers. 

Failure to cull out, and thus increase 
the room in the coops is another cause 
of runts. Growing chicks double in 
size in a short time. They should be 
guarded against crowding. 

We are usually on the alert against 
epidemics of disease; danger also 
lurks in neglecting to foster health 
thru attention to little things. 
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BABY CHICKS 


HIGH CLASS, GUARANTEED CHICKS 





POST PAID TO YOU, 


SAFELY 





ee 100 PEK CENT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


ARIETIES 

W. Leghorns, Rhode" s Best 
Reaves Rocks, Rhode's Best, S. & 
heavy laying 
Barred Rocks, Select........---- 
Assorted Chicks for Broilers 


Pound Chicks, above selected varieties..............++ a 





UP TO 1200 MILES 
PRICES: 25 50 100 ie 
4.5 $ 7.7% @ 15.00 72.59 
5.00 9.50 18.00 or] 9 
4.50 8.50 16.00 7 
4.25 7.75 15.00 2% 
aisnass ate 30.00 57.50 110.00 * 


All chicks are from select, heavy laying Parent Stock, 


~ 


kept in a manner to insure greatest vigor in the @hicks, 


ORDER NOW DIRECT FROM THIS AD. REFERENCE, DAKOTA BANK 
Fine Free Catalog. 
4 RHODES FARM & HATCHERY, DAKOTA, ILLINOIS 


Not simply a Hatchery, but a High Class Breeding Farm. . 

























CHICKS, $10 PER 100 AND UP 


Post Paid to = safely u “P *.. 
Guarant 

VARIETY 
8. C. White, Brown and Buff pqgheess. 
Barred Rocks and 8. and R. C. 
White Rocks, White W Sonastinn. Burt Orpingtons 
and Black MIMOrcas.........cccseccceccecsecceses see 8.00 
Assorted Chicks, Left Overs, 
All our chicks are from selected, heavy laying parent stock, kept on FREE 
Rangeand properly housed and led to insure the greatest of vigor in the chicke 
NO CATALOG. Order Now, 


GLOBE HATCHERY, 


THIS AD WILL NOT APPEAR NEXT WEEK 


to 1200 mites, 100% Live Delivery 


rices as Follows: 
Price 50 00 500 
Fo cas vagipdencse $6.50 giao €55.00 
cesccace® se eveseees 7.50 14.00 65.00 


15.00 


04 
10.00 ~ 


All Pure Bred..... «+--+ 6.00 50.00 


of Berne. 


Berne, Indiana 


» Direct from this Ad. 


Box L, 














KING CHICK HATCHERY PRICES 


Order from this adv. Reference, wise } Mat 
Laros White Leghorns ..... ........ #17 
Pare bred White Leghorns.. oes 





Ever-Lay Brown Leghorns 
Tormohilen strain pure bred Brown Leghorns “ 
White Wyandottes ....... 66sec ececeeeeeeee ee 


ST RPRINNIEE 54.500. cupokécewoatduet eds. 8 
Single and ae eee wins c 4 
Barred Rox.. 


























White Rox... 
Aaggorted.. 18 
me BABY CHICKS oe 
od 3— Ben Buys 140-Egg Champion | 
ee Bolle City in Incubator f ABY ™ Layers, Full-blooded soa, 
zoe Board, MATE? f Regulated. = $4995 ay ot me Larges 
ater Brooder. Or both for ony and Best 

xpress Prepaid Hatcheries fn the 

Thy: 4 lowed to points West. Users WORLD. 





Belle City Incubator Co.,box -, Racine, Wis. 


Cash For Your Eggs 


We pay Boston prices for eggs. Ship to us 
for prompt settlement and prices that wi!! 
satisfy. Write for prices or ship to us on 
consignment. Will buy anything from a 
case to a car load. 


SHAWMUT EGG CO. OF BOSTON 
119 Fourth 8t., Des Moines Union Tracks 
Des Moines, lowa 
















Over 50,000 Chix Weekly, 
Postpaid to your door, and 
guaranteed 95% alive delivery, 
Customers report hens as laying 0 
eggs a year from our stock. 
Get our famous blood lines of 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reém 
Orpingtons, Wyandoties, 
Minorcas, 


Get our low prices first, before ordering, 
We save you money 
Large instructive catalog free. 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, Ih 











ens Sick 2 


Chicken Not cs ing 


will rid id yous ob keno of reup 


Ee Erne shereste oe stores. if Stamnes =e 
T, 
card. Postman will collect. 76¢ and $160 deen. pocese Soow 


GEO, H, LEE CO,, Dept. iso 


PURE-BRED POULTRY ... 


and BABY cmicKs. BELGIAN 








bia ee ot a 
Ficeettes Catalse ales FRE” Aleta 
Nichol ‘s Poultry fom, Box 25, Monmouth Tit, 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


ncedien ~:> gga 
the Author 


Rumorics's 
Pioneer | H. CLAY GLOVER CO., = 
Dog Medicines} 129 W. 24th St., 


German Shepherd, Alredales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. Mo. 
Breer FUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 


Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
R. ELLIS, Nebraska. 




















Beaver Crossing, 








BABY CHICKS 


ABY CHICKS. Single Comb White Leghorns 
High record trapnested flocks of 280 egg strain 
Big, strong, vigorous chicks, by prepaid post. 
live delivery guaranteed.’ Also eggs for hatching. 
Get free catalog. Sunny Acre Leghorn Farm. Box 
507, Sandwich, Illinois. 


CHICKS— RHODE ISLAND REDS 


WE HATCH REDS EXCLUSIVELY—botk combs; 
10th year: customers in 15 states. Order now. Live 
delivery prepaid. Circular free. REDBIRD HATCH- 
ERY, Des Moines, lowa, Park Ave. Station. 














ABY CHIX—White Wyandotte 200 egg strain, 
vigorous, fleecy white, quality standard; pens 
graded by poultry specialist. Chix $20.00 per hund- 
red; special mating $25.00. Eggs $8.00; $10.00 res- 
pectively. 10¢ discount on orders before Apri! ist. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. C. H. Day, Kellogg, lowa. 


ABY CHICKS—Twenty leading varieties. Bred 

for heavy egg production. 1,000,000 chicks for 
1922 via prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed, Satisfied customers in every state; 19th sea- 
eon. Catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 736, 
Lancaster, Mo 


N ICHIGAN Quality Chicks—Pure bred White and 
Brown Leghorn chicks from the best flocks tn 











Michigan. Write at once for low prices and catalog. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Postage prepaid. Royal 
Batcbery and Zeeland, Mich. 











| CHICKS 


Place your order now for Baby Chicks, 
Our flocks have been culled by the Hogan 
system or Lay-bone method for years and 
bave the lay bred in them are also from 
standard bred flocks that are true to name 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Rede, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, An- 
cona’s and White Leghorns from $10.50 up 
Send for catalog. Postage prepaid witb 97% 


live delivery. 
‘Sieb’s Hatchery, _Lincoln, Ill. 


ALBERT SIEB 


























OUR NEW PRICES 


$11.00 to $16.00 per 100. June, July, 
August. Barred and White Rocks and S. ©. 
Reds, $13.00; White Wyandottes, ¢14; Buff Or- 
DPingtons, $16.00; esses. all heavy, $11.0: 
Parent stock, selected for heavy laying, 
postpaid, fall live delivery guaranteed. 

WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 807 Independence. a. 


BABY CHICKS 


GUARANTEED 


Buff Leghorns (Egg Basket strain); White Leg 
horns; Brown Leghorns (Netherland’s strain): 
Barred Rocks; -Rhode Island Reds; Ancona; 
White Wyandottes. Send for catalog. 

0 — CHICK HATCHERLES 
nis Holland, Mich. 














Pure English Barron S. C, W. Leghort 


40,000 Baby Chicks—My flock bas Dees 
tested and developed until I hatch my own eget 
from a 282-304 eggs strain. Early chicks, ¢20.00 per 
hundred, or $17.00 after April 11th; ¢15.00 after May 
10th. Sent postpaid. Guaranteed 100 per cent !ivé 
arrival. Catalog. 

Mre. Mary Ginn, Box W, Indianola, lows 


selected, 








From pure bred, 


CHICK heavy laying hens. Populst 

varieties. Prepaid parcel 
post. Right to your door. 100% live arr val 
guaranteed. Our 13th year. FREE iLL “caTAO 


contains much valuable information. Get 
it mow. WECKEL BROS., Box 39IX, MOLIKE, use 





BEST BABY CHICKS: Summer fle, Je, reduced 
prices. Full directions care of chicks Wl 
each order, Purebred and Hoganized. Leghorns, 10 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandottes, 12c, Orpingtomh 
Brahmas, Minorcas, 15 cts. $1.00 less per 100 for 500 0F 
more postpaid, guaranteed. Magnolia Hatcherh 
pee my IilMnois. EE 


LACK Langshan baby chix from farm range, bred 
to lay flock. Jesse M. Kuhn, Ames, R. 1, lowe 
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Vaccinating Chickens 
A subscriber writes: 


“Can you give me any information 
as to the efficacy of vaccination for 


the prevention of ‘roup, cholera and 


chicken pox?” 
We referred this question to Profes- 


sor Murray, division of veterinary 
medicine, Ames, who writes as fol- 
lows 


“In this state we have a great deal 
of roup which is not looked upon as 
pearing any relation whatever to 
either chicken pox or canker but is a 
condition predisposed by colds and 
which is amenable to treatment by the 
proper sanitary methods and the appli- 

cation of antiseptic washes to the af- 
fected parts of the head. There is no 
doubt about the value of real pox and 
canker virus-vaccine. The cause of 
these last two named conditions is a 
yirus similar to that which produces 
pox in the human and the vaccine is 
prepared in somewhat the same way 
as smallpox vaccine. Used as a pre- 
yentive it is excellent, as a curative 
it is of questionable value. 

“The difficulty in recommending 
yaccine treatment for the flock is to 
select the floéks that are actually suf- 
fering from pox or canker and not 
fom roup. For the latter the vac- 
cine will be be of no value. Where an 





ing a mite free place to set. Otherwise 
they may leave the nest before the 
twenty-eighth to thirty-second day of 
incubation is over. 

It is best to remove the first hatched 
goslings from the nest if the hatching 
is prolonged since the hen may become 
restless and leave the nest. Keep them 
in a flannel lined, flannel covered bas- 
ket or box. 





The Natural Growing Period 


The natural growing period for poul- 
try is in the spring and summer. Hin- 
drance to growth at this time has a 
stunting effect which the chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys can never 
overcome. 

Growing the young stock in small 
groups, or under the conditions which 
pertain to small groups, promotes 
growth. Two hundred chicks kept in 
a small space do not have the condi- 
tions for thrifty growth which ten to 
twenty chicks under a hen have, but 
they do well in a colony house under a 
roomy hover. 

In the epidemics of disease which 
sometimes mysteriously attack fowls, 
the first step is to put the stock in 
small groups, and to clean up and dis- 
infect. 

The successful poultry grower is the 
one who divides his. young stock before 








Modern Poultry House at Riverside Farm, Mitchell County, lowa 


accurate diagnosis depends upon the 
judgment of the poultry raiser himself 
there is bound to be a large percentage 
of failure and consequent dissatisfac- 
tion 

“As regards vaccination for fowl 
cholera our judgment based on our 
own experience and the carefully con- 
ducted experiments of others, is that 
the poultry owner had: better keep his 
money in his pocket and take his 
losses without the additional expense 


of the vaccination. The institution of 
proper sanitation and proper diet is us- 
wally advised along with the fowl chol- 
tra vaccination and I believe that the 


apparent good results that follow are 
due to the former rather than the lat- 
ter.” 





Young Geese 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is it true that geese do not make 
g00d breeders the first year? How 
Many geese eggs can be given to a 
chicken hen?” 

Geese do not fully mature until they 
are three years old; an immature ani- 
mal is never a very good breeder. 
Geese give best results if not mated 
until they are two years old. Females 


are profitable breeders up to ten years 
of age, and males to five or six. Once 
& breeding flock of geese is estab- 
lished, there is no need of changing for 
s€vera] years, 


Young geese usually pair; as the 


ganders grow older, they will mate 
with from four to five geese. 

The number of geese eggs to give a 
hen depends on the hen, but five eggs 
ls enough for most hens. Do not set a 
hen for the second time on goose eggs. 
Choos: 


’ well fleshed hens that are good 
and broody, and make them comforta- 
ble by treeing them from lice and giv- 





he has to. One night of piling up 
starts the mischief. The night air 
may be balmy and sweet, but if in a 
brood coop two chickens breathe 
where there is air for but one, the nat- 
ural growing season is handicapped. 





Feeding Hens Restaurant Garbage 


A subscriber writes: 

“I can get restaurant garbage twice 
a week for my hens at the cost of 
hauling. Is there any objection to feed- 
ing garbage?” 

We can best answer this question by 
quoting from the Journal of Infectious 
Diseases a report from the laboratory 
of animal pathology of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana: 

“A sporadic toxemic syndrome in 
chickens, or a closely allied disease of 
the barnyard fowl, has been recognized 
for many years in the urban and rural 
poultry flocks of America. Affected 
birds display such prominent symptoms 
as weakness, incodérdination of move- 
ment, prostration, and coma. A strik- 
ing figure of the disease is a weak, 
pendulant or limber neck. The latter 
easily recognized symptom has been 
popularly designated as the name of 
the disease. Specimens 823 to 
29, delivered to the laboratory Octo- 
ber 22, 1920, consisted of six full-grown 
chickens. The birds were prostrate 
and unable to stand. According tothe 
owner, the flock, which consisted of 
70 birds, was apparently in good health 
until three days before. On this date 
cne bird was found dead. The follow- 
ing day two more dead birds were 
found in the yard. The third day, and 
at the time the specimens were deliv- 
ered, between ten and fifteen birds 
were visibly ill. On the same after- 
noon a survey of the premises and a 





careful inquiry relative to the feed 
given, revealed the fact that no grain 
was regularly fed to the flock. A lim- 
ited amount of corn was probably ob- 
tained by the birds from a nearby 
field. At least a portion of the ration 
consumed by the chickens consisted of 
freshly gathered restaurant garbage 
obtained from the feeding floor of an 
adjoining pig lot. The pigs consuming 
the garbage remained healthy, yet the 
mortality in the fowls approximated 
80 per cent, with the losses distributed 
over a period of two weeks.” 

The safe plan in feeding chickens is 
not to give them food which is not 
wholesome enough to be eaten by one- 
self. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Y¥ 8. C. Reds have been made Farm Record 
Flock by State Agricultural College. Culling 

and mating done by Ames specialist. If you want 
Reds thatare red, with size, type and of 
laying strain, order now. Eggs only ¢8.50 per 
Careful packing, no eggs shipped over 2 days old. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mra Lewis Sietmana, 
Laurel, Lowa. 








Qens COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
Big type, dark red. Extra heavy layers. er 
winners for 11 years. Eggs, flock $3.50 per 60; $6.60 

per 100. Exhibition mating, 30 hens, two high scoring 
ance $2.50 per 15, $6.50 per 50. 


Ss. EDW. BERANEK, Selon, lows. 





Cc. If you want egg production, an ex- 
e hibit quality, order from thisad. Pens $10, @, 
96, 05, $2.50 per 15. Range only 85 per 100. Strictly 
fresh. Send for nrating Iist and get my winnlages 
and guarantee. 0. J. Aeling, Dayton, Iowa. 


ne Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from dark red 

big type birds, sired by Chicago Coliseum and 
other Biae Ribbon winners. Farm range, culled for 
laying. 1.2% per 15; 6.50 per 100, E. J. Hadley, 
Grinnell, Lowa. 


R. Eggs. 











LEGHORNS. 





OSE Comb White Leghornas—Blue ribbon win- 
ners 1920 Missouri, Iowa, Illineis fairs and 
Heart of America; 1921 Missouri, Illinois, Kansas 
fairs and Richmond, Mo., state poultry show; eggs 
$2, 15; 8, 100; D. C. Keleher, Sedalia, 
Missoeri, Route 8. 


OSE COMB BROWN Pes e Sep 
“The strain that always ve Eges 100; 

by express $6.50 100, prepaid; P. Chix aus. 0 100. 
prepaid. G@. mM. W he ‘Ankeny, iowa. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs #4 per 100. 
From large-type, heavy-laying, mated with prisze- 
winning strain cockerels. Fertility. Safe delivery and 
satisfactory guarantee. Edw. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 











S. C. W. Leghorns, Barron strain. Eggs—15, 75 cts.; 
100, $5.00, from range flock; 15, $1.50; 100, $8.00, 
from pen headed by prize winners. Joe McCracken, 
R. 2, lowa City, Lowa. 


C. W. Leghorn eggs $5.50 per 100. Baby ‘got 

+ $15.00 per 100. Bred-to-lay. Young and Blue 
Ribbon strain. Postpaid, Roy MeWilliame, Grand 
Junction, lowa. 


ARRON Ferris 8. C, W. Leghorns, farm 
flock culled for heavy layers. Eggs ¢5, chicks 
$15 hundred. Marvin Shick, Dayton, lowa. 











C. Brown Leghorn eggs from the hens that lay, 
» are the hens that pay. Eggs $5.00 per 100 pre- 
paid. H. A. Wohisdorf, Cresco, lowa. 


URE Tom Barron Strain Stagle Comb White 
Leghorn eggs, fifteen, $1.50; hundred, $6.00, post- 
paid. Elias Ellingson, Atkins, Lowa, 








re baby chicks direct from our flocks of Single 
Comb White Leghorns and Single Comb Anco- 
nas. H. Boon, Biakesburg, lows. 
INGLE Comb Buff Leghorns. Blue Ribbon win- 
ners. Eggs $6.00 per 100. Orders filled promptly. 
Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, lowa. 








OR SALE—R. C. B. | 
Price #4 a hundred. Mrs. 
D. No. 1, Hampton, lowa. 


for hatchi 
. Shroyer, B. 





Cc. ore, Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per 100. Special 
+ pen R.C. Anconas, $8.00 per 100. Mre. Clayton 
Hershey, Bristow, lowa. 





ERRIS Leghorns and Hamburg hatching eggs; 
also breeding stock. Evergreen Poultry Farm, 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 





INGLE Comb Black Leghorn eggs, bred to lay or 
show, $1.25, 15; 65.00, 100. Evan Birk, Mystic, Ia. 





URE bred Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
hatching; Kulp Everlaying strain: $5.00, 100. 
Mrs. Esther Nagel, Monticello, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, Tom Barron 
i strain, select layers, 9%% fertile, $4.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





paa™ rang Single Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, $6.00, 
per 100; 200 or more $5.00. Baby chicks, 15 cents. 
Mrs, John Graff, Estherville, lowa, 





ORPINGTONS 





URE bred Single Comb White Orpington eggs for 
hatching. from fine stock, 67.00 per hundred; 
$1.50 for 15. Elizabeth Shaffer, R. 3, Bellevue, lowa. 





IG blocky golden Buff Orpingtons, color, type 
and egg production. 100, 68.00; 15, $1.50. Mrs. 
M. B. Chafee, Winnebago, Minnesota. 


C. BUFF Orpington eggs, $1.50 = 15; 64. m4 for 5; 








INGLE Comb Reds. Culled yearly for nom- 

layers, dark colors; all frst class layers; $1.60 
r 15; $7.00 per 100; farm range @5.00 per 109; 
rs. Asa Lee, Mitchellvilie, Ia. 





1? ee ae eege from trap-nested Rose Comb 

Reds, $2.75 setting; $9.00 hundred; special pen, 
$3.50 setting, prepaid. Baby chicks 2c. Mrs. R. D, 
Hawks, Audubon, Iowa. 





C. Rhode Island Reds from the big, dark kind, 

+ hens weighing 8 lbs., cockerels 10 lbs. Eggs 
pd for 15; 87.00 for 100. H. A. Wohlsdorf, Cresco, 
owa. 





r= Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 
dark red farm range flock. $5.00 per 100; 50 eggs, 

— 15 eggs, $1.00. Mrs. Chas. Rutherford, Marathon, 
owa. 





C. trapnested dark reds, bred to lay and win. Pens 
+ $5.00 aod 63.00, 15. Farm range $8.00, 100, Mati 
fie list free. Felix Evans, Route 1, Ottumwa, lowa. 





YHOICE 8. C. R. Il. Red hatching eggs from farm 
J flock of large, dark red birds, 61.75 per 15, 66.30 
per 100 eggs. Harry Hubert, Flandreau, So. Dak. 


ARGE, dark red, even colored Rose Comb Reds— 
4 cockerels, pullets, eggs. Heavy laying, good 
scoring strain. Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 


QineLe Comb Rhode Island Reds, healthy free 
range flock eggs. fifteen $1.00; one hundred 6.50. 
Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 


GGS—from 250 egg strain Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, $1.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Frank Leist, Ottosen, Iowa. 

















UREBRED R. I. Red eggs, healthy, hes 
layers, pen $7.00; range $5.00. Geo. Moore 
Son, R. 1, Newton, lowa. 





( WEN Farms 8. C. Red eggs, quality stock and 
Hogan tested, $7.00 per 100, postpaid. L. C. 
Surfus, Bristow, lowa. 


C. Red eggs $5.00, 100. G. G. 
+ Laurens, lowa. 





Aschenbrenner, 





PLYMOUTES ROCKS. 


“White Rocks Exclusively” 


Eggs for hatching from my flock of large, a 
boned, yellow legged, heavy laying, pure bred 
Rocks; 15, $1.25; 50, $3.00; 100, 95.50; prepaid peoail 
post. MES. AMOS FP. DOOLITT LE, &. 7, 
Cresco, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs. 








Bred-to-lay hens (240-298 
mated to big boned, beautifully narrow ba 
cockerels (256-285); $2- $4.50-50, 68-105; special 
pen, #4. Postpaid. Guaranteed. State Record Farm, 

Mrs. E. L. Ruriag, Gowrie, Lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs—Ringlet and Bradley strain, 

from beautifully barred flock; culled for 
production; $7.00-100. $3.50-50, 61.50-15, post 
Guaranteed. Baby chicks, 18 cents ecah. Mrs. Geo. 
Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 





INGLET and Bradley eggs, from heavy boned 

snappy barred, prize winning dark birds, Heavy 
layers, stock direct; pene $5.00, $7.50, ae 3 
range $8.00 per 100; satisfaction. Mrs. Clyde Thomp- 
son, Hopkinton, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs—Large type Ringlets, narrow 

barred; 15, ¢1.50; 30, $2.75; 106, 97.00. Cockerel 

mating. fine layers. Satisfaction or money back. 
Ammy Bartow, Lynaville, lowa. 





URE Buff Rock eggs for hatching, from farm 

range flock. Bred and culled for laying. 10066.50, 
5093.75. Parcel post prepaid. J. A. Trusier, Newton, 
lowa 





+ $7.00 for 106 prepaid. W.J.McManus, 
Iowa. 
OR SALE—Buff Orpington eggs from stock se- 
lected for laying. size and color, $1.00 single set- 
ng; 65.00 per 100. Miss Hattie B. Graham, Webeter 
City, lowa. Route 5. 


DUCKS. 











UCKS—Buff Orpington ee eggs. Good « 
and great layers. $2.00 rill egas, nin 
c. H. Pelham, Blairstown. lowe. 
UCKS—Buff Orpington duck eggs. Good stock 
and great layers. $2.00 per 11 eggs, prepaid. 
C. H. Pelham. Blairstown. lows. 





URE bred White Pekin duck eggs. Guaranteed 
fertility, 10 for #1.00, Homer Holloway, Cum- 
ming, lowa. 





OUEN duck eggs, 11, $2.00; 50, $7.00 prepaid. 
Carl Narveson, Kensett, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


age a 00 SETTING prepaid. Barred Rocks, 

Wh Rocks, Anconas, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Toland Reds, White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Buff Orpingtons. Philip Condon, West Chester, 
Obto. 











se from Old Mammouth Toulouse geese, 230c 
each. Pure bred White Rock eggs, 100, $500; 
15, te 00. Olive Wheeler, Ankeny, lowa. 


LANGSHANS. 








LACK Langshan cockerels, ready for service, and 
pullets, $5.00 each; 3 for $12.00. Also eggs. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lows. 


TURMEYS. 








—_— —_—— 


~— ARAL DPD PLD DDD PDP PPP PPS 
IANT Bronze turkey eggs, 50 cents each. Mrs. 
J T.C, Robb, Morning Sun, lows. 





ANCONAS. 





HEPPARD strain direct Single Comb Anconas, 

331 egg strain, grandsires, winners at Madison 

Square, 90 cents for 15. Jethro McCubbin, Green 
Mountain, lowa. 





ry, HOMPBON, Bradley eggs from heavy -boned, aar- 
l row barred birds, layers. $5.00 and $3.00 per 15; 
range, 66.00 per 100. Mrs. Harry Orcutt, Coggan, is. 
UFF Plymouth Rock eggs, from heavy laying, 
farm raised flock, $1.25 for 15; 96.00 per 100, pre- 
paid. Mrs. Deane G. Carter, Chester, iowa. 








URE bred White Rock eggs for hatching, foar 
P doliars per handred. Mre. G. W. Hunter, ones 





City, lowa. 
INGLET Barred Rock eggs for hatching. 01.58 
per 15: $6.50 per 100. Mrs. C. 8. Sulser, Ankeny, 


lowa. 





W YWANDOTTES 


WHITE WYANDOTTES Los 3 tine oe 

State Agricultaral Cel- 
lege. Winners at Iowa State Fair, Austin, Mina., Cin- 
cinnat!, Ohio. Hatching eggs 15, $3.00; 30, 96.00; 58, 
$3.00; 100, $15. H. F. Duer, Box W, Eagle Grove, lowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandottes for 20 years, show win- 
3 ners, farm range, hatching eggs 15, 61.35; 90, 62.25, 
50, $3.15; 100, $6.30 Circular free. Ww yandotts 
Farm, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 














YAIRLAND Strain R. C. White Wyandottes, Hatch- 
F ing eggs $5.00 per 100. Good, healthy farm range 
flock. Mrs. G. A. Prindle, Fairland Farms. Reasnor, 
lows. 





‘ QILV ER Laced Wyandottes, Tarbox ry healthy 
S heavy layers, eggs 15, $1.35; 30, $2.36; 100, $7.00, 


prepaid. Charles French, R. 1, Nashua, ‘te 





THITE Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching. Martin 
, Regal Direct 95.00 per hundred; $4.00 for 50, 
F. L. WILLIAMS, Taintor, lowa. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs from culled farm range, 
100, 67; 50, $4; 30, $2.50. Mrs. Geo. Deyos, 
Mason City, lowa. 





MINORCAS. 
—n 


nel Eggs from splen- 
strain: 
Oscar 





C. Black Minorecas exclusively. 
S. 2 ey bred, Hogan tested flock; Pa 
1.25 62.2% per 9; $600 ver } 
Surette, Clarksville, lowa. 
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as out. 


and address a 
Happening.” 














Suppose ten cents would buy a perfectly 
good lantern that would give you light on all 
your painting problems, would you buy it? 


LL right—send along your ten cents, and 
say you want the Happ 
may seem like a queer name for a lantern, but 
it isn’t when you learn that the lantern is in 
shape of a practical purpose book that is so 
full of just the things you want to know about 
paint and painting. 
It throws light on the things that have to do 
with when to paint, 
and what paint has lastingness, and why. 
It hasto do with painting on the inside, as well 


It is, therefore, as interesting to a woman as toa 
man. In fact, it was written by aman and his wife. 
Slip ten cents in an envelope, along with your name 
nd these three words: “Send Happy 
Why it is called that, you will know 
after reading the first page. 

The Lowe Brothers Co. 

$13 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Factories: Dayton, Toronto 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis 
Minneapolis Toronto Kansas City 
—— a 
DEES 








a 
ae 
roblé ass 














Happening. It 


to make — last, 

















SEED CORN 


Selected, cured, graded and tested. Patneeete S if 
it does not please you. Samples and special seed 
corn circular free. Quick shipment. Order today 


Maturity Per bu. 10 bu. 

Pride of the North..... ..... 9 days $3.00 627.50 
improved lowa Gold Mine... 95 days 3.00 7.0 
Farmer's Reliance............ days 3.00 27.50 
fowa Silver Mine............. 100 days 38.00 27.50 
er's Homestead....... 100 days 800 27.50 

Ste Aibinns0'c 200006005000 100 days 38.00 27.50 
Reid's Yellow Dent........-.. 110 days 800 2.50 
Sanford’s White Fiint........ 90 days 5.00 47.50 
srgneres Yellow Flint Canenne Wdays 450 42.50 
sowk sano Sweet Fodder............. 400 687,00 
10Ww D co., DES MOINES, 1OWA 





SEED CORN 


The best early, large yielding varieties; Ida County 
Yellow Dent, 9 Day Yellow Dent, Silver King; alse 
lowa 108 and Golden Rain Seed oats; timothy seed. 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM, Mien Jostin, Prop’, OWA 


AKMERS, you can greatly increase your corn 
—_ thie year by planting McCulloch's high 
zie ng strein of Yellow Dent. My cern has the 
*% record for high yielding of any in the corn belt 
@nd you can not afford not to plant it, My price is 
Very reasonable—e2.00 per bu., shelled and graded; 
Freda 





free. Only & sma!) amount left. 
MeCalioch, Hartwick, Lowa. 


SEED CORN ®-: te-2 sc: 


Root rot tested three years; 75 bushel, extra quality; 

also Early Reid's, Leaming, Johnson Co. White, 9% 

9 10 days test, $3.50 per bushel, amount limited, 
C. Bryant, Kirkwood, J!linoi« 


Buy Your Seed Direct From the Propagator 


Such as Frank's Favorite White; the best old 
nd corn in the world, lowa Kiog; Funk's Yellow 

t; Gold Standard Leaming; Improved Reid's 
Dent; lowa Gold Mine; Frank's Yellow Bonanza, 
Shat will stand up when cther corn goes down. Hand 
tipped and graded, ¢3.00. Theo. F. Frank, Anthon, la, 





Weorid’s cham. 
Piom stock, banger 








SOYLAND SEEDS 


Soy beans aplenty—choice—farmers’ price. 
Barley, Seed Corn. Get our circular. 


FOUTS BROS.. CAMDEN, IND. 
ty 
Pop Corn, White Rice, pound 15 


6, SSc extra 


Bag 
OAK LAWN sToc KH &2 SEED FARM 
Becher, Minn. 


DAN ¢ Good, recleaned seed. 
ny A oe from Grower— 
dred. Sample free. 
G. W. BRIDEN & SON, . ‘. pee lowa. 





Fiax, Fancy Minnesota, bushel m oo 
Buckwheat, bushel : 
Jepness Millett. pound - 











1 Duniap Strawberry Fiants or 100 
Aspa * Roots for $1, delivered at 


your mali box. CO., Humboldt, tows 





Piease mention this paper when writing. 
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All Uses 
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work effective. Suc- 
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High pressure guar- 
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hee Not Buy imitations 
me has been used In sell- 
= Imitation machines to the trade. 


BO NOT LET THEM FOO. YoU 
flexible frame 


Foie een 


cribs Be and cultivate the 
6 ponstbte 


Kovar diggers are worth 
price asked ardiess of what you 
can buy imi for. 


Time Terms on Satisfactory Reference 
Write for catalog. 24 sizes and reduced prices. 


JOS. J. KOVAR, © OWATONNA, MINN, 
SILVER KING SEED CORN ©, come won ort 


Yield Contest 1921, and won six sweepstakes at the 
State Corn Shows. True breed types. Write for 
prices. Alfred Schenck, Algoma, Iowa. 


ses Yy BEAN BLACK EYEBROW 


CHOICE EARLY 
Holds seed well; 90 days for seed. less for hay. 
Price now, $2.50; Obio 9035 and Virginia, $2.50. 
J. E. MEATHERINGHAM, Camp Point, Il. 


Cut Prices on Nursery Stock 


Grapes. 10c; Peach, 402; Apple, 60c; Strawberries— 
Dunlap, 75c; Everbearing, $1.45, postpaid. Send for 
STERNERS NURSERY Monmouth, lil. 


full line. 
SEED CORN Early Yellow Rose, Reid's Yellow 
Dent, Farmers Cornbelt Goldmine, 


Thomas White Pearl, Johnson Co. White, White Ele- 
phant, owners, Raspberry, Mammoth Grape 
plants. Write R. N. THOMAS, Sbenandoah, lowa. 


ALFALFA SEED 


Cencerdia, Kansas. 


GOOD, recleaned, not irrigated 
A LFA LFA seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formese, Kans. 

















95% pure. $6.00 bushel 
=_ Ks = wa — 














Buabscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson's expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries 


{FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 






He will gladly 








Gives Disk Experience 
An lowa subscriber writes: 


“In response to a recent inquiry ask- 
ing for information in regard to using 
disk harrows, will give my experience. 
About fifteen years ago I bought a disk 
with tongue truck, the tongue being 
light and not hard on the horses’ shoul- 
ders and necks as the old stiff tongue 
used to be. One day when a kid I had 
broken the tongue out of an old disk 
and to keep going I had put a roller 
under it from an old hay loader and 
used the disk tongueless. It worked 
so well that one day when the weather 
was hot I removed the tongue from the 
new disk, and put on a five-horse even- 
er and two cement blocks, so that the 
total weight of blocks and driver was 
435 pounds. My corn had been checked 
and by going over the rows crossways 
once every corn stump. came out, and 
the single disking and one harrowing 
made a job that was just as good as 
disking twice with the four horses with 
no extra weight on the disk followed 
with a harrowing. 

“Since then I have always used the 
tongueless disk with five horses and 
with extra weight on disk and believe 
that less than five horses should never 
be used on an 18 or 20 blade disk. I 
never use chains on a disk to pull the 
disk around at the ends. This used to 
be done when the evener was put too 
far back, but if put far enough for- 
ward, then you can circle around so 
short that one side of disk doesn’t 
move and the outside horse will not get 
cut nor will there be danger of choking 
a horse because he pulls on a chain 
while his mate holds back. 

“Also I should advise you never to 
get larger than 16-inch blades, as they 
cut deeper and clean themselves bet- 
ter than 20-inch ones. I have had both 
sizes, and wet or dry the 16-inch disks 
worked better and did better work 
than the 20-inch; and I would rather 
have a 14-inch than an 18-inch blade. 
The last three years we have used 
a 15-30 tractor and a 10-foot cut tan- 
dem disk and a three-section harrow 
behind disk. We set the disks with all 
the angle they will take and put 500 
pounds of cement blocks on the disks. 
This does a No. 1 job and it is impossi- 
ble in the growing season, even when 
ground was quite damp, to see where 
the tractor wheels went.” 

We believe that our correspondent is 
right in advocating the use of five 
horses and gxtra weight on the disk in- 
stead of four horses as ordinarily used. 
The tongueless disk seems to work 
very satisfactorily for him; but if there 
is any objections to the tongueless 
disk, the tongue need not be removed 
but can be set over to one side far 
enough to allow the five horses to be 
hitched. 





Proper Hitch for Sulky Plow 


A Texas correspondent writes: 


“In looking over a catalog for a four- 
horse evener for a sulky plow, the rec- 


ommendation is made that for a 14- 


inch plow the strung-out evener be 
used instead of the one for four 
abreast. Is there a scientific reason 
at the basis for this suggestion? If 
so, kindly explain it thru your de- 
partment.” 

Yes, the suggestion that a four-horse 
evener hitch with the right horse in 
the furrow should not be used with a 
14-inch sulky plow is scientifically and 
practically correct. Instead you should 
either use the suggested strung-out 
hitch or else use a four-horse abreast 
hitch with the right hand horse on the 
plowed ground and the second horse 
in the furrow, as suggested by one of 
the leading horse authorities in a re- 
cent paper read before the convention 








of the American Society of Agricy}. 
tural Engineers. 

This is based on the fact that the 
center of resistance of a 14-inch « liky 
plow set so as to run with the least 
possible draft comes about two inches 
from the landside or about 19 inches 
from the middle of the preceding fyr- 
row. It is evident, from what we aj 
know about pulling on a load, that up. 
less the center of pull of the team puilg 
straight forward from this center of 
resistance there will be a tendency to 
pull the plow into or out of the land or 
to twist the plow. Now such a tend. 
ency must be overcome by causing an 
opposing force by the set of the wheels 
to pull the other way, and this added 
resistance necessarily increases the 
draft. 

Now the shortest length of a single 
tree which can be used without chaf. 
ing on a good-sized horse is about 28 


inches. Assuming that these are used 
without clearance between ends, it can 
easily be seen that the center of pull 
of a four-horse abreast team is 42 


inches from center of right hand horse, 
Assuming that the right-hand horse 
walks in the middle of the preceding 
furrow, this would throw the center of 
pull of the team about 13 inthes to the 
left of the center of resistance of the 
plow, and actual dynamometer tests 
show that the draft under this condi- 
tion is often 30 per cent grecter than 
the pull required for the same plow 
cutting same width and depth but with 
the four horses hitched strung out. 

Similar or even better results are 
found where one horse is put on the 
plowed ground and the second horse 
put in the furrow. In this case, we 
have moved the center of pull of the 
team the length of a singletree to the 
right and this would be too much ofa 
good thing unless we use 32-inch sin- 
gletrees with two inches of clearance 
between the ends, or 36-inch (wagon) 
singletrees without clearance. The dis- 
advantage of the footing for the horse 
on the plowed ground can be balanced 
by giving him a little advantage in the 
length of his evener, by putting the 
stronger horse there, or by rotating 
the horses in this position. 





Suggestions for Country Church 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I was very much interested in the 
recent request of an Illinois corre 
spondent for plans and suggestions for 
building a country church, and as I am 
a minister and have considered this 
matter quite a good deal, I thought 
perhaps he would be interested in a 
few suggestions I might make. 

“A church that would seat 125 people 
would be a very small church, as 4 
room 24x32 should seat 128 people eas 
ily. This would be too small a church 
to build for a community able to raise 
$5,000 to $7,500, and that would be 
more money than would be required to 
build a church of that size unless very 
expensive material and fittings were 
used. A church 30x40 is plenty small 
for any community, and a church of 
this size would seat 200 people. 

“I should think that a kitchen and 
dining-room would be much better in 
the basement, and this would cost con 
siderably less. For $7,000 I believe 4 
church could be built considerably 
larger than 30x40, and. in my opinion 
a church of larger size would be some 
what more advisable.” 

Remarks: We would be very ¢iad 
to have this minister or any others 1D- 
terested send us plans and sketches 
of such a church—something which 
would seat at least 200 people, with 
kitchen, dining-room and furnace room 
in the basement. If we can get some 
plan of this kind, we should be very 
glad to publish it for the benefit of ouf 
readers.—LHditor. 
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Ducks 
and Geese 
fo Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If you want something profitable 
and interesting on the farm, try ducks. 
When the ducks are hatched keep 
' them quiet for two days, or three days 

will not hurt. Then give them a small 
| feed of stale bread soaked in water 

and mix it with sand and bran. Place 
before them a vessel of water deep 
' gough to allow of entire bill being im- 
mersed while drinking. The duck- 
lings like water with their meals to 
wash the food down. I do not vary 
this ration for a couple of days. Then 

[add curd made of clabbered milk and 

alittle oatmeal until in about a week’s 

time I omit entirely the bread. Later 
on get shorts and mix with the curd, 
bran and sand. 

Occasionally put charcoal in food, 

' but do not omit sand. When three 
weeks to a month old I feed bran and 
corn meal with what milk I can give 
them. 

They seem to hold a lease on life 

' from the start and grow so fast they 
are half grown before you realize it. 

The best part of raising ducklings is 

they do not need doping. 

lalways raise them with chick hens 
but in warm weather they need no 
mother and after a few days often de- 
' liberately leave her. They go in flocks 
and are very easily trained, and where 
accustomed to being fed will come 
there for their meals. 

The children: especially find enter- 
tainment in watching the little fellows. 

F My little boy has been contented for 
hours watching the ducklings as they 
gobbled down their food, then rushed 
pell mell to the water vessel, scamper- 
ing over each other in their rush to get 
there first. Then a mass crowd about 
him begging for more. 

Goslings are raised similarly to start 
with, but must not be allowed scarcely 
any grain or chick food at all. Ina 
few days they will pick at the grass 

and soon will almost entirely live on 


grass. They can not stand much con- 
finement for long. They grow very 
fast and are a joy to those caring for 
them. They need no doping, either. 


Remember to always keep water be- 
fore them.—M. L. L. 





New Tenancy Plan 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

months ago you asked in 
your paper if anyone had worked out 
& plan for handling farms between 
owner and tenant, other than on the 
dinary cash or share rental basis. 


At that time Iwas just trying out a 
plan which I had worked out for my- 
self, and not knowing how it would 
Work I did not like to speak of it with- 
out further experiment. But having 
tried it out last year, and finding it so 
satisfactory that I am continuing it 
for another year, I thought perhaps 
You would like to hear about it. 

Of course, the exact plan I follow 
Would not fit all conditions without 
some modifications, but I am convinced 
that the general idea could be very 
largely used, with a great deal of 
Profit and satisfaction. 

Iam managing a 900-acre — 
Which is divided by a river. The lan 
Was originally in separate farms on 
each side of the river. The farm on 
the north side contains about 240 acres. 
Ilive in town, and have been manag: 
ing this land with hired men, but found 
Iwas not able to give the south farm 
flough attention to keep things run- 
hing satisfactorily and smoothly. 

Last year I put a man on this place 
Mder an agreement whereby I was to 
finish everything and to retain own- 
ship in everything, with the right to 
Say just what crops should be raised 
tad where. In fact, my man is really 
Nothing more than a hired man, but 
the difference lies in the method of 
©mputing compensation for his ser- 
Vices. He is to do all the work toward 
Jtising the corn, and if any extra help 


Several 




















is required he must hire it, and I pay 
him by the bushel for the corn he 
raises, estimated in the field. I also 
pay him by the bushel for the part he 
picks. The part he cuts for fodder I 
pay him by the day. I pay him by the 
day for the time he puts in making 
hay and raising -oats, furnishing the 
rest of the help myself for those two 
things. I furnish him a bunch of sows 
and pay him so much per hundred for 
the pork he raises. I pay him by the 
day for any permanent work he does in 
the way of fence building, 
posts, etc. 

I am not mentioning prices here, 
because each individual man would 
have to work that out to fit his own 
situation. But we figured about what 
he would have to have to compensate 
him for his work in case he raised an 
ordinary crop. Then, of course, any 
increase over an ordinary crop would 
be just so much better than ordinary 
wages. I further insure him against 
the loss of his labor in the case of 


failure because of hail, hot winds, etc. | 


I also insure him against the loss of 
the pigs thru hog cholera, etc. A man 
could not afford to take the risk of 
doing the work for just a little better 
than wages without being so insured. 

This plan gives my man every in- 
centive to do his best, because the 
more he raises the more money he 
gets. Then I am relieved of the bother 
of telling him what to do each day, and 
from the fear that he will loaf on the 
job. I am also relieved of the bother 
of dual ownership, as in the case of 
share rent. Everything is at all times 
subject to my order. 

I found this a most satisfactory plan 
this past year. My man raised me a 
splendid crop. He has been happy and 
industrious, and has not been subject 
to the big loss that renters have experi- 
enced. It seems to me this plan could 
be adopted in a very large number of 
cases with much better results than 
with the old-fashioned rental system. 

HARLAN MEREDITH. 

Jasper County, Iowa. 





The Farm Shop 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Did you ever look around to see how 
many farmers have a real set of black- 
smith tools cr even enough tools to 
mend broken farm tools? Not an ex- 
pensive set, but just a simple, practical 
set that most any farmer or his boys 
can handle. Most folks had rather go 
a mile or two to get a plow handle put 
on, aud pay for it, than do it them- 
selves, or the various and many little 


things that one can do themselves, and | 


that cost more in the course of a year 
than a emall set of tools, besides the 
valuable fime saved. 

A man with a little practice can 
learn to do most of his work at home 
on rainy days and idle times. A forge 
of medium size with firepan 18x24 will 
do on the farm. A good 100-pound anvil, 
a vise and an upright drill for boring 
jiron—this is a very convenient tool. 
A set of dies for cutting threads on 
bolts is a necessity. A few hammers 
and tongs and various little things will 
be needed. About $60 will fix up a lit- 
tle farm shop in first-class shape and 
will pay for itself in a year. 

One had just as well get ready and 
have such an outfit, as the day of the 
country blacksmith is fast passing and 
in a few more years we will have to go 
to town to get our work done or do it 
ourselves. Time saved at this time of 
year is big money made, so why not 
get a few of the things that will save 
you money? 

A. A. HOWELL. 

Tennessee. 





Improving Alkali Soils 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a remedy for alkali soil we have 
found fresh manure and corn cobs very 
good. D. W. H. 
Webster County, Iowa. 
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Columbia Dry Batteries 
work better and 
last longer 


—for tractors 

for gas engines 

for ignition on the Ford 
while starting 


—for thermostats 

—for dry battery lighting 
outfits in closet, cellar, gar- 
ret, barn, woodshed, etc. 


The world’s most famous dry 
battery, used where group of 
individual cells is needed. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Bind- 
éng Posts at no extra charge 


IGNITOR 
BATTER’ 


>¢ 


yh 


SENERAL pGNITIO 
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“ONAL canson ©° 

















Every tractor and gas engine 
needs a Columbia “Hot Shot” 


Dry Battery 


You can’t beat it! Héere’s a 
single solid package of electricity 
—all the current you need for 
any kind of farm power ignition. 
Costs little to buy, costs nothing 
to maintain, saves fuel, and lasts 
a long time before you have to 
replace it. No machine parts to 
keep tinkering with. No cell 
connectors to jar loose. Full 
ignition power at starting, when 
you need it most. 


Columbia Dry Batteries for all 
purposes are for sale by imple- 
ment dealers; electricians; auto 
accessory shops; garages; hard- 
ware stores; general stores. Insist 


upon the genuine Columbia. 


























The Better the Seed, the Better the Crop 





Securities Building 





That same principle applies to Steck Cattle. 
Cheaper Gains and Better Beef, 


That is why you are sure of 
a e when you piace your order with us for those 
choice broad headed, big boned Herefords which we are holding on the native 
ranges for shipment direct to your pasture. 


A Trial-is All We Need to Convince You 
LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Des Moines, lowa 








50% 


WOOL inc 


Here’s good news. 


Wool prices 





WIM 











average 50% better than 1921. 
Ship your wool to Iowa’s wool head- 
quarters. Get the top price, and spot 
eash for your crop. Write for prices. 
BAGS and TWINE, New 7}foot 
wool bags, 50c. Pound balls twine, 
20c. Shipping charges prepaid. 


REMBAUS 


313 Southwest 5th St, 





Emergency Hay Crop 


Red Clover Prices 


. eo: 2 Bushel or over $15 
per ba. 


1 to 2 bushel $15 per 
bu. 


10 to 60 pounds 
50c per Ib. 
1 to 10 pounds 
65c per ib. 
a 2 
~> > 
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ICHIGAN STATE FARM gua 
BOX 0.12 *SEEO CEPARTMENT> e- 
LANSING MIcCHIGS = 

t Business 


C. A. SNOW & CO. ¢,.pesgns Sateere_g 
Send model, sketch or photo for free advice,cost 
of Patent, etc. Book on Patents, Trademarks 
and Copyrights free. Write or come to C. A. 
SNOW & CO., 710 8th 8t., opposite United States 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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‘Veterinary 


PARALYSIS 


subscriber writes: 





<a 














A Nebrask: 

‘I have a very valuable brood sow 
years old weighing about 500 pounds. 
She seems e paralyzed At first 
a week could only flounder 
around like a fish on dry Seemed to 
have no strength in her 
fet up on her feet now but 
to take a step, down she goes At first 
she would not eat, but now she has a 
good appetite. I have had a hog occasion 
ally get weak in the back and go down, 
but never saw one like this. I was sorting 
out some fall pigs when this sow walked 
into another pen and fell down. 
She made quite a fuss at first as if she 
were in considerable pain. Has been down 
ever since and the first few days I had to 
turn her over, but now she can flop 
around in great shape I thought she 
would die at first, but she has improved 
#0 much I feel that she may get well if I 
could help She was about ten weeks 
along in pig, was a strong, vigorous sow, 
and a good producer. Has had the run 
ofa half section with what corn she could 
find in the stalk field plus a slop of shorts, 
bran, ground corn and ground oats ua 
parts. What do you think is the 
and can you prescribe any treatment? 

It is not uncommon for an overfed and 
underexercised hog to paralyzed 
when exercised after idleness of one day 
or more, the attack being very similar to 
that affecting a horse under similar con- 
ditions and known as azoturia Consti- 
pation usually precedes the attack The 
digease is rare when hogs are made to 
take active outdoor exercise every day, 
are fed little corn unless during the fat- 
tening process, are given mixed meals in- 
cluding digester tankage from a self-feed- 
er and allowed free access to clover or al- 
falfa hay, roots, slaked lime, salt, wood 
ashes and wood or corncob charcoal. Milk 
is also necessary for all young growing 
pigs. The new plan of grazing pigs on a 
succession of fresh green crops from early 
spring until late autumn together with the 
feeding of mixed or balanced rations praec- 
tically prevents rickets and paralysis. 
Physic the sow with Epsom Salt in slop; 
then keep her bowels relaxed Rub stim- 
ulating liniment upon her loins once or 
twice daily and twice daily give five drops 
of fluid extract of nux vomica in a very 
little slop or water Increase the dose a 
drop every other day, but go back to the 
original dose if any alarming symptom 
appears. 
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HARD MILKER 


subscriber writes 

young heifer that is hard to 
milk. Is there anything that can be done 
that will make her easier to milk?” 
Sterilized teat plugs or dilators may be 
used to increase the caliber of the open- 
ings in the teats, or it may be necessary 
to have a veteranarian slit down thru a 
stricture or obstruction with a teat bis- 
toury. There is great danger of causing 
ruinous infection into the udder on these 
instruments unless they are boiled for 15 
minutes or more each time before use. It 
js also well to apply a little carbolized 
vaseline to milking tubes, plugs and di- 
altors before insertion in the udder. If 
you care to send us full particulars re- 
garding the condition you find on exami- 
nation of the teats, we may be able to 
give you exact advice as to proper treat- 
ment. Usually, however, a veterinarian 
has to be employed where growths have 
to be removed or other cutting done. 


An lowa 
I have a 


FOOT-ROT 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

‘1. I have 500 goats and sheep and 
about one-half of them are affected with 
foot-rot. They get sore between the toes 
and the hoof seems to rot away Some 
have it in one or two feet and some all 
four. 2. Also, several of the spring kids 
have the scours and get weak and finally 
die, Do goats have the same kind of 
worms that sheep do, and will they go 
from one to the other in grazing? Please 
tell me the most simple remedy to treat 
these diseases. I have my goats and sheep 
on hill land and clay mud does not get 
between the toes.” 

| Separate the affected goats 
gnove the unaffected ones to dry 
etound Treat affected goats by cutting 
away every bot of loose or rotten horn 
with a clear arp, horseshoer’s knife. 
Then immerse *! foot for a few minutes 
in hot water containing two ounces of 
bluestone to the pint. Afterwards turn 
the treated goats into a pen on the floor 
of which slaked lime been spread 
three or four inches deep. Repeat the 
treatment when found to be necessary. If 
you notice any of e other goats becom- 
ing lame, drive all of them through a nar- 
row deep trough in which there is a solu- 
tion of four ounces of bluestone per gal- 
lon of water to the depth of three or four 
inches. If any goat then s to recover, 
separate it and treat as advised for the 
ones worst affected 


2. Goats are infested } the 
sheep. Stomact 
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1 per cent solution of blue- 
stone, made by dissolving 4 ounces of 
the crystals in a pint of boiling water 
and adding zallons of cold water. The 
dose for an adult goat is 3% ounces. Kids 
take 1 ounce up. Sheep and lambs take 
similar doses. Repeat the treatment in 
ten days. 


then give a 


SOWS ABORTING 
An lowa subscriber writes: 

I have thirty pure-bred Poland China 
brood sows and have had five of them 
to lose their pigs after being bred from 
one to two months. This morning one lost 
hers. She November 29. These 
sows look fine and are apparently in good 
After losing their pigs they seem 
and in three or four days come 
I have them quarterea in a large 
ventilated. I am feeding corn 
(whole) They have plenty of 
What can we do to stop this 


was bred 


heaith 
all right 
in heat 
shed, well 
and oats 
exercise 
trouble?” P 

Sows are often affected with contagious 
abortion disease caused by a germ very 
similar to if not identical with the one 
that contagious abortion in cows. 
There is no certain remedy. Vaccination 
is being tried by veterinarians, Isolate 
that have aborted. Cleanse, disin- 
fect and whitewash the places they have 
occupied. Once daily flush out the vagina 
of each with blood-warm, boiled water 
containing two tablespoonfuls of table salt 
per gallon. Do this also with each sow 
that shows an abnormal vaginal discharge. 
Have the sows bred at a later period of 
heat. Keep sow pigs and gilts away from 
infected sows and infected places. Con- 
taminated feed is the chief source of in- 
fection Also isolate the boar. Have 
sows and litters live in clean colony 
houses and graze green crops from early 
spring until late autumn. Feed a bal- 
anced ration. As to that, study bulletins 
on hog feeding and management which 
you can obtain from the state agricultural 
experiment station. 


causes 


s0WSs 


SPREADING ABORTION 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“If a bull served a cow which had abort- 
ed would it be liable to prevent the bull 
from getting calves afterward?” 

It has been determined that the bull 
does not directly communicate contagious 
abortion disease infection to the cows he 
serves, neither does service of affected 
cows cause the bull to become sterile. 
Feed contaminated by vaginal discharges 
from an affected cow, her milk, or the 
seminal fluid from an infected bull or a 
cow he has served is the chief cause of 
infection. Isolate the bull and also quar- 
antine each cow he serves for twenty-four 
hours on ground not otherwise used by 
cattle. Isolate cows that have aborted. 
Cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the 
stable. 


WORMS IN SOWS 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

Is there any danger of sows casting 
their pigs within the first two months 
of pregnancy if I use worm shot capsules 
to rid them of worms?” 

It is not considered safe to give strong 
worm medicine to a pregnant sow. She 
may not abort if so treated, but there is 
danger that she may and it is therefore 
not well to run chances. It is safe, how- 
ever, to give her a teaspoonful of flowers 
of sulphur and one of salt in her slop once 
daily for three consecutive days a week 
and again the following week, provided it 
is thought absolutely necessary to give her 
treatment for worms. 


LICE ON DOG. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘I have a valuable Collie that is trou- 
bled with lice. She is due to bring pups 
in about two weeks, so I do not want to 
use the washing and disinfecting method. 
Is there any other way to rid a dog of 
lice?” 

It will be safe to dust the infested skin 
freely with freshly powdered pyrethrum, 
after which blanket the body for some 
hours and then brush the coat briskly 
Combing would also help, after applying 
the powder. Repeat the application in a 
day or two if found necessary and again 
in a week to ten days. See that the bed 
is kept clean. 


BARRENNESS 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have eight heifers coming three and 
they have been running all summer witn a 
pure-bred bull and four are with calf but 
the other four do not seem to be with 
calf, altho they have been served five or 
six times. They are in good flesh and I 
can't understand the cause. Wiil you 
please give me your opinion in letter?’ 

The herd bull should not run with the 
cows. Isolate the animal and bring cows 
to him for service, allowing but one leap 
at each period of heat. Make the bull take 
active exercise daily apart from the cows. 
The contagious ebortion disease is the 
common cause of barrenness Isolate the 
affected heifers and once daily syrinze out 
the vagira of each with a gallon of blood- 
warn, boiled water containtng two table- 
spoonfuls of table salt. Also do this with 
each cow that has an abnormal vaginal 
discharge. If possible employ a quali- 
veterinarian to treat the womb and 
ovaries of each barren heifer or cow. To 
find out if the abortion disease is present 
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your veterinarian could also arrange to 
have a sample of blood from each cow 
tested at the state agricultural experiment 
station, veterinary department. 


FITS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a pig among a litter of six that 
acts very queerly. When given swill, it 
will drink a while and then step back, 
stand the fraction of a minute, and then 
suddenly and with as much force as its 
weight will produce, will drop straight 
down on its belly. Sometimes it will roll 
over on its side, but not always This 
performance lasts but a few seconds, but 
occurs every time it drinks. Do you think 
it is worms? The pig looks and acts 
as if it were healthy at other times, and 
eats as heartily as the others. It will 
weigh about 40 pounds.” 

When a pig is afflicted in the way de- 
scribed, chorea or St. Vitus’ dance is a 
possible cause, and it is incurable. More 
often, however, the cause is indigestion, 
from unsuitable feed or induced by intes- 
tinal worms ‘ast drinking seems to 
bring on the trouble. In such cases it is 
well to feed oftener, so that the pigs take 
the feed slowly. As worms may be the 
cause, starve the pig for twenty-four 
hours and then give, in a little slop, for 
each fifty pounds of body weight, two and 
one-half grains of santonin, two and one- 
half grains of calomel, one dram of pow- 
dered areca nut and one-half dram of bi- 
carbonate of soda. Repeat the treatment 
in two weeks. 


RINGWORM. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have noticed in the last two issues 
of your paper the treatment for and cause 
of ringworm. We have several calves af- 
fected with this disease and would like 
to know if it does any harm to the calves 
other than making them unsightly. Would 
like to know if there is danger of 
getting the disease ourselves by giving 
the treatment.” 

Ringworm often causes so much irri- 
tation that it keeps calves scratching and 
rubbing so that they fail to thrive. As it 
is contagious it should always be treated 
and the stable should also be cleansed, 
disinfected, whitewashed and well lighted 
and ventilated, to get rid of the causative 
vegetable parasite. The disease is com- 
municable to man; therefore it is well to 
wear gloves when applying the treatment 
often prescribed here. 


also 
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SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fall to get the worms. Orig}. 
nal J. L. Bonnett formuls of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Puro 
Santonin cap ules cannot be sold for jess 
than our price; substitutes are worthless a; 
any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultura} 
colleges. farm advisers, veterinarians use 
Bonnett’s “Big B’s”. L. M. Nagi, Carro}i, 
lowa, says: “Used with excellent resuity 
after other makes had falled. 
ORDER DIRECT 
50, $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $1350 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50 
J.L. BONNETT 
Manufacturing Chemist 
215 Main Stre 
Bloomington 





Big BargainC. 
oseds, farm machinery and household neceats 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not tind in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firme 
from whom you can make the purchase 

















These prices will stand comparison as they are absolutely the lowest on the market, 


quality considered. 
1893. 


Folder for the complete line of all fence. 





Line | Height 
Wires Inches 


r Investigate—then you will buy Pendergast—the old reliable since 
e've pleased thousands and now we offer you a fence for every purpose. 
These descriptions below are only a few of the many styles we offer. 


Get our Big 

These styles are full 914 and 121% gauge. 

. eieson Delivered Price Per Rod in” 

in Lbs. Mis- 
souri 
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Illinois 
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2 Point heavy ttle Barb-Wire 


spools 
Staples, 114 & 114 in. in 25-lb. sacks 
Brace Wire No. 9, Dead soft in 25-Ib. coils 


58 8 
Barb-Wire 80 rod spools 


$ .21% 
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READ OUR 


GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Pendergast Fence to be exactly as represented and to give perfect 


satisfaction or your money back. 


You are the judge—Whatever you say, goes 


THREE BIG FACTORIES 


: WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Our factories are conveniently located to Insure Prompt Delivery. Order from 


the factory nearest you. 


Prompt delivery and don't worry about the freight, 


because we pay it. Fill out the order coupon below and mail it with your remittance 


at once. 


Our Guarantee protects you and the prices are absolutely right. 


Free Illustrated Folder gladly sent on request. 


PENDERGAST 


314 Main St. 
Stillwater, Minn. 


215 Eaton St. 
Fort Madison, lowa 


FENCE CO., Inc. 


416 Division St. 
Elkhart, Indiana 





GENTLEMEN; 


and I will owe you nothing 


Rods of Style No.. 
Towct nd 


Spools of Barb Wire 


8 My name is 


Please Ship me the following order freight charges prepaid. 
with the goods I will ship them back freight collect and you are to refund every cent of my ren 


Enclosed find check for 
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My Postoffice is 
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Of General Interest 


































Hiram Hardscrab- 
ble says: 

“Thrift consists in 
loving a savings ac- 
count more than 
the good opinion of 
the neighbors.” 





PAGE MARGARET SANGER 
Mrs. C. J. Bremer, of Hamilton county, 


Nebraska, sends in this one: 
“Teacher had read the description of 
a downy baby chick to a class of begin- 


ners, and they were to tell her what she 
had described. After guessing everything 
from kittens to bears, she finally asked 


them, ‘Oh, what does your mother raise 
fa the spring?’ 

“‘Pabies!’ piped up a happy little voice 
from the rear.” 


NEW CANDIDATE FOR HIRAM’S JOB 

Opposition to Hiram Hardscrabble’s po- 
gition at the head of the column seems to 
be developing rapidly. His pipe comes in 
for sorne criticism, but the main argument 
geems to be that he is a hard looking old 
codger who doesn’t add to the appearance 
of the column. ‘Hiram must stop smok- 
ing and get a hair cut or get out,” writes 
one stern lady. His ideas are also al- 
leged to be a bit too pessimistic and 
brutal 


As a result, a candidate for Hiram’s 
place has developed—Mr. Joshua Crab- 
apple. of Catsfoot, Missouri. ‘Joshua 


does not smoke,” writes one of his ad- 


mirers, ‘‘and chews nothing stronger than 
astraw. He authorizes me to say that 
he will change the spelling of his first 
name to Joshaway, if that seems advis- 


able The enclosed picture speaks for 
itself. Look at that jaw. ‘There is char- 
acter in every yard of it.” 

If you don’t believe this, watch the col- 
mn next week. We are going to use 
Joshua's picture. 


GARDEN TOOLS 


Now spring is here, the leaves appear, 
the chicks begin to hatch; the farmer’s 
wife, you bet your life, must plant her 
garden patch. She gets her seeds all 
forted out and ready for to sow; put on 
her bonnet and her mitts, and goes to 
hunt her hoe. She finds it near the or- 
chard fence, the handle broke in half; Pa 
left it lying there last fall, he’d thrown 
it at a calf. A rake with half the teeth 
broke out. more likely so than not; a 
tusty spade, a butcher knife, are all the 
tools she’s got. And yet the garden she 
an raise with no more tools than that, is 
tothing short of wonderful, else I will eat 
My hat! Her husband has the latest style 
Of tools of different makes; his mowers, 
blows and reapers, and tractors, disks and 


takes. If he were asked to till his farm 
with tools of ancient style, he’d raise a 
Mighty holler, you could hear him for a 
nile. It takes the best of implements for 
father and for brother; but any kind of 


garden tools are good enough for mother. 
So listen, you tight-fisted guys, here is a 
bit of truth: If you don’t want your wives 
to die, but stick around to make your pie, 
and cook your hash and goup, just buy the 
garden tools they need, they'll love you 
better for the deed; they will, so help me, 
Ruth'—H. C. Fort, 


SUBSCRIBERS SIGN THEIR NAMES 
THE SAME WAY 


Bank Cashier: ‘What is your name?’ 








indignant Customer: “Don’t you see 
my signature?” 
aoe er: “Yes, that’s what aroused my 
uriosity."’ 

And yet we can remember a time when 
old-fashioned folk complained bitterly be- 
Cause young sports let their horses trot 
0 fast on Main street. 

If ever we learn to understand the lan- 
mse #f monkeys, we'll probably discover 
ies they objeet to the Darwinian theory, 
Emer i girl finishes her education, her 

*ntal equipment enables her to annex 
wd o aaa boys who dropped out at the 

“tn grade, 

Rad Edison has invented some more 
— The market was flooded al- 
y. What the world needs is answers. 

4 the truth were known some men 

Sly are so conceited that they write 


&rs to themselves, starting with ‘““Dear- 


eet” and ending with “Lovingly yours.” 








TO ENLARGE SIRE EXHIBIT 


Determined to drive home to every 
farmer and live stock owner in Iowa the 
importance of pure-bred sires, officials of 
the Iowa state fair are planning to make 
the 1922 pure-bred sire exhibit at the fair 
the largest and most comprehensive ever 
staged in the middle west. 


MUSCATINE PACKING PLANT 


Construction of a packing plant costing 
$150,000 will be started shortly by the 
Farmers’ Mutual Packing Company, ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the direc- 
tors. Stockyards, railroad track and an 
office building are already available. The 
company was originally called the Musca- 
tine Packing Company, but was recently 
reorganized. 


SOWS INCREASE IN KANSAS 


Estimates indicate a 15 per. cent in- 
crease in breeding sows in® Kansas since 
last April, according to the April 1 report 
of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
matés for Kansas. This makes 314,000 
sows in Kansas, as compared with 273,000 
last April. The March pig crop is said to 
have suffered severe losses from damp, 
inclement weather. 


COMMISSION FIRMS REPORT 


A report, covering the business opera- 
tions of 213 commission houses at eleven 
markets, has been issued by the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange. In the report, the 
average commission charged by the firms 
is shown to be $16.22 per car. The total 
cost of handling the live stock is given at 
$14.50 per car, or 89.4 per cent of the total 
revenue, leaving a net profit of $1.72 per 
car, or 10.6 per cent of the gross revenue. 


FARM LABOR PLENTIFUL 

Farm labor supply, relative to the de- 
mand for it by farmers, is continuing to 
increase, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. The ratio of supply to 
demand on April 1 was 111.4 per cent. In 
april, 1921, the ratio of supply to demand 
was 108.8 per cent, and in 1920 it was 68.8 
per cent. The demand for farm labor is 
now 89.3 per cent of normal as com- 
pared with 97.5 per cent of normal in 1921. 


LAMB FEEDING CENTER DECLINES 


The San Luis valley, in Colorado, for- 
merly an important lamb feeding district, 
has practically ceased to cut any figure 
as a feeding center, according to recent 
reports. In 1909 the count of a federal 
inspector showed 40,000 lambs fed in this 
valley; in 1920-21 there were but 20,000 
put on feed and most of them were 
shipped early as feeders. A high death 
rate in recent years has operated against 
the industry. 


THE REASON FOR BLACK SHEEP 


Black lambs result from an inherited 
characteristic which may be transmitted 
by ordinary white sheep, explains Doctor 
Sewall Wright, of fhe United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The black color 
in such a case is known as a recessive 
character. White sheep which transmit 
this character at all, transmit black in 50 
per cent of their reproductive cells and 
white in the remaining 60 per cent. Thus 
such white sheep mated with blacks pro- 
duce 50 per cent black lambs and 50 per 
cent white. Ali of these white lambs can 
transmit black. 

When both ewe and ram are white, but 
both transmit black, about 25 per cent of 
the lambs are black, 50 per cent are white, 
which transmit black, while the remaining 
25 per cent are true-breeding whites. 


IMPROVED LAND PER CAPITA 
DECLINES. 


There were 4.8 acres of improved farm 
land in the United States per capita on 
January 1, 1920, according to the four- 
teenth census. The population was 105,- 
710,620, and the acreage of improved land 
was 503,073,007 acres. Since the per cap- 
ita figure is the lowest ever recorded in 
the United States, it is apparent that the 
population is growing faster than the 
farmed area. 

The acreage of improved land per cap< 
ita in 1850 was 4.9; in 1860, 5.2; in 1870, 
4.9; in 1880, 5.7; in 1890, 5.7; in 1900, 5.5; 
in 1910. 5.2, and in 1920, 4.8. 

The 1920 per capita of improved land 
ranged from .2 of an acre in Rhode Island 
to 38 acres in North Dakota. The figure 
in Iowa was 11.9 acres and in Nebraska 
17.8 acres. 


THE TRAVELERS’ AID 

Service to those who need it is the pro- 
gram of the travelers’ aid department of 
the Y. W. C. A. The travelers’ aid worker 
gives service to women and girls unaccus- 
tomed to travel, to aged persons and chil- 
dren, to sick and stranded people, and to 
those of defective mentality. A report of 
the travelers’ aid work done in Des 
Moines, Iowa, during 1921, indicates that 
a great debt of gratitude is due the Y. W. 
C. A. and its workers from the traveling 
public. This report showed that 11,131 
persons were given information by the 
travelers’ aid representative at Des 
Moines during the year. A total of 1,411 














telegrams or telephone calls were made. 
Cabs were secured fdr 569 persons, and 
609 persons were put on trains. The total 
number of persons helped thru this ser- 
vice during the year was 16,548. 


DISEASE-RESISTANT CABBAGE. 


A new variety of cabbage, known as 
Iowa No. 5, has been developed by the 
Iowa experiment station after five years’ 
experimentation to discover a cabbage, 
fitted to Iowa conditions,- that would suc- 
cessfully resist the ravages of ‘‘cabbage 
yellows." This parasitic fungus disease 
has practically ruined the commercial 
cabbage industry of Iowa. The new dis- 
ease-resistant variety was developed by 
Dr. I. E. Melhus and Prof. A. T. Erwin, 
of the station, and Henry Hahn, an Iowa 
State College graduate who conducts a 
truck farm on Muscatine Island. 


EUROPE AND AMERICAN CORN 

An extensive study of market possi- 
bilities for American corn in Europe is 
being made by Trade Commissioner J. A. 
Le Clere, who finds that most European 
countries have an unfavorable opinion of 
these products, formed largely because 
most of the corn shipped to them during 
the war was undegerminated corn meal 
which, altho of excellent food value while 
fresh, can not be kept long without spoil- 
ing. The degerminated grits or meal will 
keep practically as well as wheat flour. 
The Department of Commerce believes 
that ersistent educational propaganda, 
supplemented by the introduction of high- 
er grade corn products, would remove this 
prejudice 

Argentine corn is now said to be pre- 
ferred to the American product because 
Argentine corn is smaller and contains 
less moisture, enabling it to better with- 
stand transportation. Denmark and France 
annually import large amounts of corn 
for feeding purposes, while Belgium and 
Denmark use considerable amounts in 
their breweries, 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Children like picture books, and one of 
the most instructive and attractive of the 
picture books is a six-volume publication 
of the Compson-Johnson Company. Every 
field of human knowledge is touched, not 
only by unusually fine illustrations but 
also by simple reading matter. There are 
Greek myths, instructions in ball! playing, 
secrets of the magician, history, geog- 
raphy, science, and a multitude of other 
things all pictured so as to arouse a 
child’s interest. 

Every parent knows how fond children 
are of books. Well-known educators are 
now building a theory of education on this 
characteristic of children, and the six 


volumes of picture knowledge utilize this | 


theory to the full. The Compson-Johnson 

Company, of Chicago, handle the publica- 

tion. 

1OWA EXPERIMENTS WITH HUBAM 
AS GREEN MANURE 


Hubam clover has outgrown the biennial 
sweet clovers, red clover and other clovers 
at the Iowa experiment station during the 
six-year period which has elapsed since 
its discovery in the greenhouses at that 
station in 1916. It outyielded all of these 
clovers in actual field tests in 1920 and 
again in 1921. Before 1920, the scarcity 
of seed prohibited seeding it in different 
quantities to make weight comparisons 
with other clovers under actual field con- 
ditions. 

As an average of two years’ results, 
Hubam clover has returned approximately 
three times as much organic matter to the 
goil in stems and leaves as has medium 
red clover in the first year of growth, 
when following small grain under actual 
and similar field conditions, Also Hubam 
clover has returned approximately one 
and one-half times as much organic mat- 
ter to the soil as biennial white sweet clo- 
ver in the same tests. 

Hubam clover outyielded biennial white 
sweet clover by 12 per cent and medium 
red clover by 101 per cent in pounds of 
roots per acre. The Hubam clover roots 
extended much deeper into the soil than 
the biennial and red clover roots, In total 
nitrogen Hubam clover returned 133.22 
pounds per acre and biennial white sweet 
clover returned 139.58 pounds. Biennial 
exceeded Hubam slightly because of the 
advanced stage of maturity when Hubam 
weights and samples were obtained. 

Hubam clover is killed by fall plowing 
the same year it is seeded, Biennial 
sweet clover is not. If the biennial sweet 
clovers are plowed in the fall of the same 
year seeded they will not be killed and 
will grow the following year as a weed in 
any crop that is planted on the land. Con- 
sequently, when the biennial sweet clovers 
are grown as green manure crops, to be 
follwode by another crop the next year, 
plowing must be delayed until late in the 
spring when the biennial sweet clovers 
will be killed after they have started 
spring growth. Corn belt farmers gener- 
ally prefer to do the most of their plowing 
in the fall. 

These tests made by the Iowa experi- 
ment station indicate that in Iowa Hubam 
clover will be the best green manure crop 
to seed with small grain in the spring 
and plow down in the fall of the same 
year on soils which are well drained and 
not acid; and that it will make an excel- 
lent summer and fall pasture crop for cat- 
tle and sheep, It makes a leafy and suc- 





culent growth following the removal of a 
small grain crop or following the removal 
of a hay crop when seeded alone. 

Hubam clover has been grown in every 
state in the Union, in every province of 
Canada, and in many foreign countries. 
Hundreds of reports from different .sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and 
abroad have been received by the Iowa 
station. Many of these reports are from 
growers who have raised the clover under 
actual field conditions. Nearly all of 
these reports state that the clover hag 
made a satisfactory growth. It remains 
for trials by farmers and experiment sta- 
tions to determine the extent of value of 
Hubam clover in different sections, under 
different conditions and for various pure 
poses 


CALIFORNIA COUNTIES LEAD, 

Los Angeles county, California, is the 
leading county in the United States in 
value of farm crops and live stock prod- 
ucts produced in 1919, according to an 
announeement of the United States Cen< 
sus Bureau. The total value of products 
sold from Los Angeles county was $71,< 
579.899. Tife leading products in the coun<- 


ty were oranges, lemons, walnuts and 
hay. Fresno county, California, with 
$55,000,000 worth of products, and Aroog< 
took county, Maine, with $54,000,000, were 
second and third. California had thirteen 
of the leading counties, New York had 
Seven and Illinois five. 

In making this study, the Census Bue 
reau counted only dairy products, chicke 
ens and eggs, honey and wax, and wool 
and mohair as live stock products. Meat 


animals sold and slaughtered were not ine 
cluded in the summaries. Were meat 
animals included, the distribution of the 
leading counties would be considerably 
changed. doubtless including more couns 
ties in middle-western states. 
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40,000 MILES 


Without a Puncture 








Users of TRIANGLES can 
make a trans-continental trip 
without a spare and be sure of 
perfect tire service all the way. 


TRIANGLES give the auto 
owner freedom from punctures, 
blow-outs and rim cuts because 
they require no air. They are 
scientifically made of pure rub- 
ber specially constructed to pro- 
duce riding comfort. 


Money Back Guarantee 
TRIANGLES are sold direct to the 


user under a positive guarantee. Drive 
on them for 1,500 miles. If they fail to 
satisfy you, return them and get your 
money back. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


During May we are making a special 
offer to obtain a representation in each 
locality. In writing about this offer, 
give make of your car, also size and 
make of casings. Write today for the 
details. 


Triangle Rubber Company 
Dept.W 6th Floor Youngerman Bidg. 
Des Moines, lowa 











on new 
Cultivator 
hovels 
Order today--a new 
mundson shovels for little more 
than cost of having your 
ones L Mate ot high- 
Stock to scour, Dit oll ¢ 





Sees “fg | 


undson Spade Wifg. Co., 3500 3d 8t., fa, 


Fancy new crop, lowa grown, free of noxious 
weeds. Write for samples and prices today. 
BRUNS SEED CO., Washington, Iowa. 


80 Acre Well Improved 


farm; 30 miles Twin Cities: 4 mile from Jefferson 
mag = being paved; 2 miles from town. To 
Party, with equipment to ae it, attractive terms 


will be given. $200 per ac 
Castle Rock, Mina. 


PrP. C. RECORDS, 
Ww 4 a 8 position on a stock and graim 
AN I ED farm as & Manager or Cropper, 
Iam an expert judge of live stock, an experienced 
farmer, a breeder, trainer of fine stock, a careful 
milker and feeder of dairy and feeder cattle. Whet 
have you to offe have rented my farm aim 
to please! T. J. GROVES, Marvin, South ‘Dakota. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
jationships. For instance, the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 


= 














four.h week in April was 57.3 cents, 
whereas now it is 49 cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now only 86 per cent of 


pre-war. But altho corn on lowa farms 
is selling for 86 per cent of pre-war nor- 
mal price, freight rates on corn are 149 
per cent of pre-war. Eventually freight 
rates and corn prices must come closer 
together. 


CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
108 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 115 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 111 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 108 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 126 per cent, light 
hogs 129 per cent, pigs 125 per cent and 
packing sows 117 per cent of pre-war 
normal. 

SHEEP—Lambs are 154 per cent. 


WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 


at 34 cents at Boston is 114 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 12 cents 
are 79 per cent of pre-war normal. 


CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 89 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 77 per cent, No, 2 
red wheat 120 per cent, and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 127 per cent. On March 1, 
1922. wheat stocks on farms were 88 per 
cent of normal, oats stocks 85 per cent 
and corn stocks 130 per cent. 

MILLFEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 162 per 
cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 173 
per cent, brown shorts 103 per cent and 
bran 103 per cent. 

HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 136 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 143 per cent. 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. Iowa elevators quoted 
about 49 cents for corn last week, or 


only 86 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 30 cents, 
or 71 per cent of pre-war normal At 


terminal markets corn is 89 per cent and 
oats 77 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
railroads and railroad workmen are still 
charging war-time rates for their serv- 
ices, but the farmer receives scarcely 
pre-war normal for the labor which he 
selis in the form of grain 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 
129 per cent, eggs are 119 per cent, cot- 
ton is 132 per cent, and clover seed at 
$11.40 per bushel at Toledo is 125 per 


cent. 
PROVISIONS—Lard is 99 per cent of pre- 


war normal, rib sides are 117 per cent, 
smoked bacon is 148 per cent and 
smoked ham is 209 per cent. Packers 


continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades. 

FUTURES—July corn is 90 per cent of 
pre-war normal, September corn is 87 
per cent; July oats are 84 per cent, Sep- 
tember oats are 94 per cent; July wheat 
is 108 per cent, September wheat is 105 
per cent; July lard is 103 per cent, Sep- 
tember lard is 101 per cent; July sides 
are 97 per cent, September sides are 99 
per cent. On the basis of September lard, 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September 
will sell at $8.23. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides they will sell at $8.09. 
Actual hog prices in September prob- 
ably will be higher than this because of 
the good domestic demand for cured hog 
meats. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman gets $1,590 a year, 
as compared with $800 in 1914, or 199 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
117 per cent of pre-war, coke is 155 per 
cent, copper 76 per cent, petroleum 170 
per’ cent, lumber 142 per cent, Portland 
cement 175 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 1922 


farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 120 per cent of pre-war. Farm- 
hand wages have been more nearly 


defiated than the wages of union labor. 

WEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 190 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 199 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 160 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems there has been a de- 
cline of 25 per cent from the high point 
of early 1920 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of March 
were 156 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Early in April Amer- 
jean prices, as reflected by Brad- 
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street’s index number, were 125 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 
137 per cent. There is now in circu- 
lation in the United States 142 per cent 
as much money per capita as before 
the war. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


The exports of lard the third week in 
April were 11,841,000 pounds, as compared 
with 6,979,000 pounds the week before 
and 8,365,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 10,587,000 
pounds the third week in April, as com- 
pared with 6,577,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 16,451,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
384%c, week before 37%c; cheddar cheese, 


week before 16c; eggs, 
week 24%c, week before 


last week 14%c, 
fresh firsts, last 


23%c; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
29c; hens, heavy-fancy, last week 27%éc, 


week before 28'¢c. 





The Week’s Markets 





























CATTLE 
| > 
| =. 
fa = 
si t&| @ 
a\ 2/3 
= | & 
0) O | 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1.100 Ibs. up.)— 

Choice and prime— | | 
Res MNO <a ses scueesee 8.45] 8.95] 8.75 
Week before ......... 8.33) 9.08) 8.57 

Good— 

EG OEE ccaaccsscees 8.00) sas] 8.25 
Week before ......... 7.75| 8.55) 8.08 

Medium | | 
TSE Scsstsoness s 7.50) 7.95) 7.80 
Week before .........| 7.25| 8.00] 7.68 

Common— | | | 
Te WM’ wave viaeaees | 6.88) 7.28] 7.23 
Week before ......... | 6.63) 7.28) 7.08 

Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— } | 

Choice and prime— | | 
[ie TE”. tis st sueees 25 4 9.08] 8.75 
Week before ......... 8.5 9.08! 8.70 

Medium and good— 
CE. 2 nus nob dbase 8. 85| 8.28) 8.05 
Week before ......... 7.56} 8.24] 7.90 

Common | 
Dn WE 5 0's i weweses 6.78] 7.27) 7.10 
Week before ......... 6.63! 7.13) 7.00 

Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— } } 
SE WAGE siceriovcees 6.33) 7.13) 6.57 
Week before ......... 6.13) snp 6.25 

Cows | 
Pere 5.63] 6.00] 5.60 
Week before ......... 5.38] 5.88] 5.35 

Bulls | | | 
Last week ............ 4.63] 5.43] 4.43 
Week before ....+.... 4.25, 5.30) 4.25 

Canner and cutters cows— | 
Last week ............ | 3.75, 4.08] 3.73 
Week before ......... | 3.50] 3.93] 3.58 

Feeder steers | | 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | 
Dn WIE os cccveteceé | 7.00) 6.88] 7.00 
Week before ..s...... | 6.75] 6.80) 7.00 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs. \—|] | 
BME WOE sc ceccwesave 6.63| 6.88) 7.00 
Week before ......... 6.58) 6.73) 7.00 

Stockers— 

Steers— | 
Ce ME 6. sho see sect | 6.63| 6.75] 6.75 
Week before ......... | 6.55) 6.63) 6.65 

Cows and heifers— | | 
Eaat week ......0<00. | 5.25! 5.03] 5.13 
WOOK BOlOTS 2. sccccce | 5.13] 4.88] 5.00 

Pre oes HOGS 

Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | 
Last week .......5000% 9.78/10.30/10.10 
Week before ......... 9.95/10.13] 9.90 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
BE GROG cccccscvcocs | 9.90)10.45/10.23 
Week before ......... }10.05/10.35/10.00 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | eae 
EMG WOOK 2. cccccscocs 9.93|10.53/10.13 
Week before ......... }10.15}10.50| 9.80 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)—| | 
Sane SNOUNE « Wc actencse | 9.75/10.32! 9.95 
Week before ......... | 9.75/10.40| 9.80 

Smooth heavy packing | | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | 
eae ae | 9.38) 9.00) 8.88 
Week before ......... | 9.50} iy 8.85 

Rough packing sows (200 | 

Ibs. up) | 
OO” SO See | 9.13) 9 30 8.63 
Week before ......... | 9.13] 9.107 8.38 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
Oe eee j.....] 9.75] 
Week before ......... Ie...) 9.25] 

Stock pigs | 
Oe rT | 9.75].....110.00 
Week before niece hine 9.75 9.93 

SHEEP 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), eli ee eS 

medium to prime- 
ON eae 114.75/13.50114.45 
Week before ...... - «|14.13)12.88/14.25 

Lambs (85 Ibs. up), medi- | 

um to prime— } | | 
Last week ............/14.50/13.13] 
Week before ......... 13.88/12 50] 

Lambs, culls and common | 
Pr CE. ben cheba oe 12.00/11.13/12.00 
Week before ........ 111.38/10.25/10.38 

Yearling wethers, medium | 

to prime— | | 
oj SRR 12.00/10.50/11.13 
Week before ......... 12.00/11.00}12.38 

Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
Last week ........ | 8.30] 8.25) 8.25 
Week before ......... ] 8.38] 7.75] 7.75 

Feeder lambs, medium to | 

choice— ! | } 
Last week ............ 112.50 | 

~ NOTE—Unless ~ otherwise stated, all 

classes of live stock are quoted at an ay- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 
























































HAY 
| > 
ft 
a| 2/38 
| = 
Eisiaza 
Oo! #10 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | 
FG Pe ae fe: Laaan 124.00 
Week before ......... Leos |-+ += +|22.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
Ry IE 5 So bs on a 0'o oon |23. 00] 24.75 
Week before er serees (22.00) 125.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
LOO. WOOK ccdbic canes i20. 00|22.75 
Week Delore cecccecse |20.00/23.00 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | 
rrr ree 116.00/20.0 
Week before ......... |16. a ames 
Alfalfa, No, 2— 
NE APOE © S50 sd cee cd 113.00] 16.00 
Week before ......... 13,00|17.50 
Oat Straw— } 
Eh, OR eee | 8.50}..... 15.50 
Week before ......... | 8.50)..... 15.50 
GRAIN 
2 a 
~ eo 
: 5 | g 
| @ Q © 
¢ | a| § | 2 
ee ee ee n 
oe ed ae 
ae a oe 
Corn, No. 2Y— | } | | 
Last week ..../ .61%/ .5314| .55%4] .54 
Week before ..| .61%| 153%! 159 | 58% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ....| .60%4! .53 53 | 538% 
Week before ..! .60 | .52%4] .59 52% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week | 59%4| 1 | 51% 
Week before | 5916} ceeseclesecce 51% 
Oats, No. 2w— | | 
ee ae ee eee | .39 854 
Week before ..! .39%4|...... | .39 | -36 
Barley— | | | 
Last week ....| .63 
Week before | .63 
Rye— } 
Last week ....{1.01%| 
Week before ../1.01% | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! | 
Last week ....(1.41 [1.32 |1.38 |1.27%% 
Week before . .|1.40%|1.31%[1.39 |1.30% 
FEEDS 
o| 2/2] * 
e r ° = 
as ~ a E 
~| ma =19o 
aig| eisai? 
Bl el eles 
cs | 8 = | © | 
2 x | =i | ald 
Bran— | | \ 
Last week..../2 | 
Week before. 
Shorts— | 
Last week....| 


Week before. ,|25 
Hominy Feed— 
Last week....| 
Week before. ./22 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | | } 
Last week,....|54.50/..... {51.00 
Week before. .|54.50|..... 151.00} 
Cottonseed (41) 


per cent)— | 
Last . |48.50 | 
Week before.. ‘14850 | 
Tankage— |. | } 
Last week....|..... 162.50).....] 
Week before..|...../62.50) | 
Gluten— | } 
Last week....j:.... | avai hive a ae 32.65 
Week before..|.....].....|....+|.+++-/82,65 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





week... 


65.00|62.00 
waa, ‘canes 








LIBERTY BONDS 














oe | 
| ¥ 
ie © 
ed al ae 
3 c 
Ai |_ By _ 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 
Sn, WHEE” oavedee'sed.as oe |$100. 00} |$99 .72 
PS ees rae | 99.54 
U. 8, Liberty 4%’s, third— | 
Last week SON 6200S 00% 0000 | 100.00} 99.92 
WGK DOGGUD 0 cc ciewicccsccchvcrs cet 00.98 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— | | 
Last week ..... | 100.00! 99.92 
EE NN on ohn bioW'n' athe s | 99.90 
U. S. Victory 4%’ —~ | 
Last week ebebnSsqncesecs 4 100.00/100.66 
__Week before ..............].......|100.76 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 


mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 44%4’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, but are 


callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%’s ma- 
ture May 20, 1923, but are callable June 


15, 1922 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








1s 
| » | Se leg 
CJ to |e 4 
A s_B Py 
British sterling ex- ] { bi 
change— | 
in WORE. o4200459 45 $4.867 |$4.430 |91.0 
i eg. Me eeere 4.425 (91.0 
French franc— | 
Last week ........ .193 0926/48 .0 
wee OT. Sc ckuecabwaces -0933]48.4 
German mark— 
Last week 0036) 1.5 
Week before 0036] 1.5 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.86, week be- 
fore $12.75. Chicago—Last week $10.83, 
week before $10.73, 








Hog Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices will probably + yg te a lits 


tle weak during May and early Ju 


The following table gives data as to pera 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
































and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from May 6, 1921, to date: 
== 
4 ~ Z| 
CJ “ eo | 
n wm st | 
Bal oa! 8 
@l/ aE! 88 
Ofc; o- | Sa 
@r)}' on = be 
G&- ie" 5 
May 6 99) 11 7 
May 13 99 ‘ 79 
May 20 112 of 3 
May 27 72 - 68 
June 2 114} 70 
June 9 127) F 1 
June 16 147) 124 79 
June 23 114! 107 7% 
July 1 101] 95) 77 
July 7 125 78 
July 14 119 OR 84 
July 21 107 87 
July 28 141 89 
August 124 Ti) 
August i 4 BM nnteadans 134 17 
August 18 to 25 ......... 105} 109 0 
August 25 to Sept. 2 115} = 106 69 
September 2to 9 ...... 106! ‘ 66 
September 9 to 16 ...... 116) ] 62 
September 16 to 23 ...... 113} 1 62 
September 23 to 30 ...... 123! 116 62 
Sb nee ee a ee Pres rae | 106 64 
October. 7 to 14 ....2-5.. r «98 69 
October 14 to 21 ......... 91) 72 
October 21 to 28 ......... 112! 1 71 
October 28 to Nov. 4 100! k 69 
November 4 to 11 ...... 102 68 
November 11 to 18 ...... | 95 f 64 
November 18 to 25 ...... 81) . 65 
November 25 to Dec. 2.. 94; § 67 
December 2 to 9 ...... 82 73 67 
December 9 to 16 ...... | 105] & 69 
December 16 to 23 ...... 113] 1 67 
December 23 to 30 .,.... 93} 7 72 
December 30 to Jan. 6. 92) 69 
January 6 to 13 ......... 95) RF 14 
January 13 to 20 ........ 115} OF 14 
January 20 to 27......... 96! 8 79 
January 27 to Feb. 3....| 102! 83 
February 3 to 10 ...... ee ‘ 86 
February 10 to 17 ...... 93 99 91 
February 17 to 24 ...... 7 ST 94 
February 24 to March 3.. 92) RF 98 
March 3 to 10 ......... 98! ) 98 
March 10 to 17 ......... 96) 94 91 
Beet 37 GO BO eieeccees 84 . 85 
March 24 to 31 ......... 84) 86 
March 31 to April 7...... 109) { 86 
ABOU “FT BO BS onc cc ceviees 105 ( 88 
April 14 to 21 ...csccccees 5 87 85 
April 21 to 28 ...... sas a ath 97| 101 88 
For the ensuing week the ten-y: av- 
‘rage has been 145,780 hogs at Chicago, 
529,100 hogs at the eleven markets ida 
price of $11.82. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 174,936 at Chicago and 
634,800 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 80 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $9.46 as the answer. 
CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed $36.7 
and corn oil cake meal $37.75 in ton lets. 
TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $60 in ton lots 
NUMBER OF SOWS INCREASES 
Breeding sows on farms in the United 


States were 11.1 per cent more numerous 
on April 1 than on the same date a year 
ago, according to government figures re- 
cently issued. The number of sows on 
April 1 of this year was estimated to be 
12,424,000, an increase of 1,237,000 during 
increase in 


the year. This remarkable 
breeding stock has followed the heavy corn 
crops of 1920 and 1921, and the resu. ting 
farm surplus of corn which has ac¢ I 
lated. 

The figures show that the sows lowa 
have increased from 1,938,000 to 2.598, 00( 


repersenting an increase of 25 per cent 


An increase of 30 per cent is indicated in 
South Dakota, while Illinois reports 8 per 
cent more and Indiana 14 per more 
sows than last year. Kansas figures show 
an increase of 15 per cent and Nebraska 
figures show 9 per cent more. The only 


cent 


states to show decreases in number of 
breeding sows during the year ar ash- 
ington, Oregon, Alabama and several of 


the Atlantic coast states. 


GRAIN EXPORTS INCREASE 





Grains and grain products exported 
from the United States in March repre- 
sented a total value of $42,312,000. as ré- 
ported by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Increase in the me 
and higher prices accounted for a of 
$10,717,000 in the valuation over of 
February. Clearances of wheat and flour 
were equal to 14,371,000 bushels of eat, 
worth $19,057,000, as against 2,764 000 
bushels a year ago, worth $38,289 ‘or 
the nine months since July 1 the 
exports of wheat and flour were 23¢ 000 
bushels, wtih a valuation of $319 OV. 
During the corresponding period ear 
ago, 277,474,000 bushels went out m 
$702,552,000. 

The clearance of 22,668,000 b f 
corn in March brought the exports of that 
grain for nine months up to 1 80,000 
bushels, exceeding the total for ‘ full 
crop year since 1900-01. In nine tns 
a year ago, the exports were 36,114,000 
bushels. Exports of barley and oats até 
running ahead of the preceding yea! = 

en 


rye shipments are more than 50 pe! 
less. 
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Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, April 28.— 
Weather has been very cool, much to the 
penefit of horses in discharge of spring 
work, but meadows and pastures are mak- 
ing slow progress; no cattle turned out 
vet Seeding of small grain a thing of 
the past; some oats up. Early potatoes 
plant .d and most people disking sod; both 
spring and fall plowing. Not much spring 
plowing. on account of heavy small grain 
sowing and more clover. Wheat all looks 
well. Trees are beginning to bud. Horses 
stand work well. Pig crop®eoming nicely, 
put warmer weather would be beneficial. 
Not much sickness now. No colts to speak 
of. Lots of chicks. Roads good; rained 
the 24th, since then a general rush has 
advanced us so that possibly some corn 








will be planted next week. Seed corn 
report seems quite favorable.—Gustav 
Treimer 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, Apr. 26. 


—Field work progressing finely after a 
week's rest during the rainy spell. Fruit 
not hurt by cool weather. Plowing for 
corn under full sway. There may be a 
little more oats put in this year and some- 
what less corn. Most farmers are aiming 
for a “corn and hogs” production, and it 
usually fits in quite nicely in the long 
run. Lots of clover seeded on wheat and 


with oats, and has got a good start with 
moist weather for germination. Lots of 
sows have gone to market, and not the 
best of results from the spring farrow. 
Severe ‘“‘flu’’ outbreaks last fall and win- 


ter reduced the-thrift of many herds. 
Poultry is doing well. The laying season 
began a month earlier, due to fine winter. 


More attention will be directed toward 
protection from stealing and farm rob- 
bery, which was rampant during the win- 
ter and in the fall._—Arthur Nelson. 

To 1 County, (se) Iowa, April 28.— 
Weat still unfavorable for farm work. 
Oat seeding completed last week, with 


perhaps hardly normal acreage in this lo- 
cality. Plowing of sod continues and plow- 
ing stalk ground just begun. Ground in 
poor condition to work, and much of it is 


too wet to plow. Grass has a good start 
and oats are showing up. Some early po- 
tatoes planted and gardens made. All 
farm work later than usual. Young pig 
crop continues short for number of sows 
kept. Early fruit trees are in bloom; more 
gettir interested in spraying.—C. L. 
Dunca 

Ida County, (w) Towa, April 28.—Oat 
seeding practically all done by the 22d; 
what was sown early is up. Preparing 
corn ground is now the order of the day. 


A good deal of work will be required to 
get it in shape, owing to the two extremes 


—wet early and now dry. Present indica- 
tions point to at least a normal acreage. 
Fields where clover was cut for seed last 
fall may have to be plowed up.—John 
Preston 


Lee County, (sw) Iowa, April 26.—Very 


late spring; cool and rather wet; no heavy 
rains Planting of early potatoes and 
seeding of oats not quite finished. Some 
kess being sown than intended. Many 
losses in pig crop. Grass and fall wheat 
Showing finely. Fruit prospect excellent; 


More spraying being done than ever. Main 


Mads fair, by-roads in bad shape, espe- 
Cally where fall work was done.—-F. H. 
Krebil! 

Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, April 27.— 


Seeding about finished; some getting corn 
ground ready. Pig crop bélow normal on 
account of abortion, and the weather has 
been bad for the best pigs. Pastures are 
slow to get started and the cattle are in 
the yards yet for their feed.—H. F. Bab- 
cock . 





MISSOURI 

Putnam County, (mn). Mo., April 18.— 
Weather is very unfavorable for farming 
at present. Very few oats are being sown. 
Not much fall plowing was done, and 
Spring plowing has not begun except on 
uplands. There is a lack of roughage in 
this locality and not much corn. Corn off 
of cars at 56 cents. Hay around here is 
Selling for $10 and $12 per ton; some is 
being hauled into this locality. Eggs 19 
cents, butter-fat 31 cents.—B. H. 

Ralls County, (e) Mo., April 28.—We 
had some nice weather last week and a 
few oats were sown on rolling ground. 
What little was sown in March rotted. 
+his week has been cold and wet again. 
Grass and wheat look good except on flat 
land. There are more mule colts than was 
expected considering the present prices of 
mules. A few spring chickens coming in 
&t 50 cents, eggs 22 cents, hens 23 cents.— 
A A Houston. 

arrison 


County, (nw) Mo., April 26.— 


Oats sown, but late. Fruit seems to be 
all right yet. It is cool for the time of 
year. Some plowing for corn. The pig 
op is light. More sows than commonly, 
but there is a light pig crop. A fair lamb 
cop. Very few colts. Eggs 20 cents, 
oa > <8 cents, hens 18 cents, springs 40 


Meredith. 

boone County, (ce) Mo., April 22.—Farm 

hate, much delayed by excessive rains. No 

—"" yet; fields ready by Monday, if 
ver continues fair. Pig crop light, 

‘otwithstanding the fact that more sows 
*kept than usual. Winter wheat looks 

ahi also fine prospect for fruit. Grass 
tle slow on account of cool weather. 
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Eggs 20 cents, butter-fat 32 cents, hens 
23 cents, cows $50 to $80, horses cheap. 
Not many colts, but more mares being 
bred than last year.—E. R. Rodibaugh. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., April 28.—Con- 
tinued excessive precipitation and no 
progress in field or garden activities. Lo- 
cal government record shows 7.04 inches 
of moisture for March and 7.98 to date 
in April. Nearly all-day rain yesterday, 
and water fairly oozing out of the ground. 
Looks like oat crop will be nil. Some 
wheat fields are beginning to show un- 
favorable effects of too much moisture— 
turning yellow. However, this is only 
true of a few fields; generally the crop is 
very promising. Meadows and pastures 
are exceedingly forward. The clover crop 
at this time looks like a record one, both 
in acreage and yield.—W. D. Wade. 


ILLINOIS 


Fulton County. (ne) Ill, April 27.—Ex- 
cessive rains for several weeks till Easter 
Monday: then a week of sunshine, fol- 
lowed by a couple of days of rain, and 
practically impassable roads. Lowest tem- 
perature during the past three weeks— 
about 32 degrees, with a couple of frosts. 
No damage as yet to the enormous fruit 
bloom Barring an abnormal freeze, an 
immense yield in all kinds of fruit is in 
sight. Winter wheat has universally made 
am unprecedented growth to date. Some 
fields have been pastured to prevent too 
rank a growth Stock wintered in good 
shape and is out on pasture earlier than 
usual Lots of hogs and pigs rushing to 
market. A few potatoes planted; but little 
gardening or plowing done, and no oats 
sown. Bottom ground will be too wet to 
plow for weeks Large number of sows 
bred that failed to raise pigs. Several 
yards of cattle on feed for a June market. 
—E. H. Diehl. 


KANSAS 

Stafford County, (s) Kan., April 17.— 
Ideal weather, plenty of rain. Alfalfa is 
looking fine. A lot of the wheat in this 
section is looking very poor and will be 
put in spring crp. Ground is in excellent 
condition for farming. A few public sales 
are being held and prices are satisfactory. 
Have had some cold nights. but fruit is 
apparently all right yet. Stock all looks 
well. Hens are doing their best to beat 
the high cost of living; many little chicks 
are being hatched. Wheat is worth $1.28, 
corn 50 cents, butter 25 cents, eggs 20 
cefhts, potatoes $1.45, oats 40 cents.—E. E. 
Gard. 

Linn County, (e) 
Wheat and grass fine. 
many oats sown; too 
last eight weeks Not more than half of 
the pig crop saved, on account of bad 
weather. Not many hogs for market, and 
no cattle on feed for market.—E. E. 
Perigo 


Kan., April 30th.— 
Alfalfa extra. Not 


much rain for the 


NEBRASKA 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., April 28.— 
While the winter wheat looks fine, oats 
are coming up slowly and many pieces are 
thin. Farmers are busy disking and plow- 
ing for corn planting. A few will check 
their corn, but the most of it will be listed 
as usual. We are having a very cold, late 
spring The man who has a big crop of 
spring pigs is the exception in the south 
part of the county. Nearly all litters were 
lost by abortion, caused by the hog “flu.” 
Pastures are short and backward,—Chas, 
M. Turner. 


MARKETING AGRICULTURAL 


PRODUCTS 
A few years ago it was almost impos- 
sible to get any reliable information in 


book form on the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. especially with relation to the part 
that codperative organizations play in this 
werk. In the last year, however, we have 
had several books published on this sub- 
ject. Of these, Dr. Benjamin H. Hib- 
bard’s “Marketing Agricultural Products” 
(Appleton’s, New York) stands high. 

Doctor Hibbard is professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of Wis- 
consin, formerly holding the same posi- 
tion in the Iowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege. His former students, many of whom 
are now occupying positions of responsi- 
bility in farm organization affairs, will be 
especially interested in his new book. 

The volume gives a very excellent sur- 
vey of the whole field of marketing. start- 
ing with a historical sketch of the devel- 
opment of the present marketing system 
and including the latest reforms suggested 
by the farm organizations. Part II of his 
book is devoted to the reforms of market- 
ing systems which have been attempted 
thru farm organizations and thru politics. 
It takes up in different chapters the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Society 
of Equity, the Farmers’ Union, the Non- 
partisan League, and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. In this section, Doc- 
tor Hibbard brings together a great deal 
of material which has not before been put 
into convenient shape, and in addition 
brings the history of the farm organization 
movement up to date in regard to its mar- 
keting programs. 

Part Ill. which deals with reforms thru 
coiperative business organizations, con- 
tains some reiteration of familiar princi- 
ples, but for the most part is a discussion 
of methods that have not before received 
the attention from economists which they 
probably deserve. He has an interesting 
chapter on codperative movements in grain 


, to demand. 
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is the best stallion breeding record 
published; convenient, complete and 
worth its cost every day of the sea- 
son. Contains blanks for complete 
breeding records of 100 mares, wi 
blanks for return service, etc. 


Each record has a contract to be 
signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment of the 
service fee. It simplifies collections 
and protects the stallion owner. 


_ There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for 
recording payments, etc. Numbered 
pages and indexed for easy reference. 

Printed on tough linen paper and 
cloth bound to stand hard usage; 4x7 
inches—just fits the pocket. 

Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. 

Mr. W. L. DeClow, well known 
breeder and importer, writes: ‘‘The 
last service books I bought were the 
Handy Record. It is better than any 
of the others 1 have seen.’’ 

Price 75c postpaid; three or more 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
each. Send orders to the publishers, 

















marketing, in which he calls attention 
to the fact that many failures in the local 


elevator field have been due to the fact 
that the elevators were not organized on 
a really coéperative basis. In his last 
chapter, possibilities in Codéperation, Dr. 
Hibbard declares that the fundamental 
problem in the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is the adjustment of supply to de- 
mand He says 


“The 
problem 


ultimate solution of the marketing 

copsists in adapting production 
No farmer or group of farm- 
ers can hope to make over the demane 
for agricultural products, altho in particu- 
lar instances it may be influenced. The 
main task of the farmer in conquering 
marketing difficulties is to get marketing 
information and to act on the basis it 
affords. This means codrdination of ac- 
tion, since one farmer is too insignificant 
to bring much to pass alone.” 

The broadness of the field which Doctor 
Hibbard covers in his book makes it im- 
possible to give as much attention to some 
special problems as some of his readers 
would have liked, His discussion of the 
pooling system in his chapter on grain 
marketing is entirely too brief. Hardly 
as much space is given to live stock mar- 
keting as its importance seems to justify. 
We would have liked also to have seen a 
greater expansion of his theories on meth- 
cds of adjusting supply to demand. Asa 
matter of fact, we would like to see him 
take the subject treated in the third part 
of his book and use this as the basis for 
a new volume dealing particularly with 
codperative work in the marketing of farm 
products. 

Officers of farmers’ marketing companies 
ought to be especially interested in this 
book It will tell them a good many 
things they already know, but it will also 
be likely to show them more clearly the 
relation of their work to the general field 
of the distribution of farm products. 


RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Dr. A. W. Hayes, of Tulane University, 
of Louisiana, spends most of the time in 
his new book, Rural Community Organiza- 
tion (University of Chicago Press) in con- 
sidering the situation of the proper unit 
for community work. In successive chap- 
ters he discusses the use of tho lecal trade 
area, the rural school district, the rural 
parish and the township as units for com- 
munity work, and finds each of them un- 
satisfactory. His conclusion is that the 
consolidated school, especially as organ- 
ized in such states as Iowa and Indiana, 
is the logical unit for community organ- 
ization of various types. 

In his discussion of the consolidated 
school he gives especial attention to Mar- 
shall county, Iowa, and also to the situa- 
tion in general thruout the state. He 
finds that the consolidated school district 
ought to be large enough to make pos- 
sible the creation of an educational cen- 
ter around which other social activities of 
the community can group themselves, and 
suggests the Iowa average of thirty-five 
to fifty square miles as an example that 
should be followed generally. He stresses 
the fact, however, that the value of the 
schoo! district will depend very largely on 
how carefully it is laid out. That is, the 
district should include neighborhoods that 
Lave interests in common, and should not 
ettempt to bring together groups of peo- 
ple who are not likely to be able to work 
together. 

The discussion of the organization of 
forces and the methods of working within 
the local unit is restricted to the last 
chapter. In this chapter some valuable 
suggestions are given for the carrying on 
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but the small amount 
of space given to the subject necessarily 
makes the treatment very sketchy It 
seems to us that there is some misplacing 


of community work 


of emphasis in giving such a small 
amount of attention to this part of the 
book it would have been a more valu- 
able document if the chapters on the 
proper unit for community organization 
had been condensed still further and the 
space saved given to the discussion of the 


organization of community work itself. 
Still better, of course, would it have been 
to leave the excellent first seven chapters 


ir the present form and to have added as 
many more to take up the second phage 
of the author’s subject in the same des 
tailed way that the first was handled, 


STERILE SPIKELETS IN OATS 
INVESTIGATED 


The yield of oats is sometimes much 
reduced because of the number of sterile 
spikelets in the heads, and because of the 
frequent occurrence of this condition the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
conducted a number of experiments to 
find the cause, and, possibly, a remedy 
The results are given in Department Bul- 
letin 1058. “Sterility of Oats,”’ a profes- 
sional paper by Charlotte Ellictt. 

It was at first thought that the 
of sterile spikelets had some reiation - 
to the amount of blight in the field, 
but the experiments did not bear out the 
belief. The amount of sterility seems to 
vary with different varieties during the 
same season under similar conditions. Too 
much moisture about the developing heads 
is believed to be the cause, due to rains 
falling about the time the oat sheaths 
are ready to open The author suggests 
that if further experiments show that year 
after year certain varieties suffer more 
from sterility than others, as appears to 
be the case, they may be discarded and 
hardier ones grown. 

The bulletin may be had by addressing 
the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C., enclosing 10 cents. 


number 


MANY CATTLE FED SILAGE. 


The extent to which cattle are fed sgil- 
age is outlined in the results from surveys 
made by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture which show that. during the past two 
winters 83 per cent of 4,556 cattle fed in 
Indiana received silage in their rations, 
87 per cent of 7,280 in Illinois, 30 per cent 
of 8,290 in Iowa, 8 per cent of 6,129 in Ne- 
braska, and 50 per cent of 8,964 in Mis- 
souri 

[It is estimated that 99 per cent of the 
silage fed is made from corn. Sorghuma, 
sunflowers and legumes are used to @ 


limited extent in Kansas, Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 
The main facts regarding the use of 


silage in fattening cattle are thus sum< 
marized by the department: The greater 
the proportion of silage to corn the cheap- 
er gains. The greater the quantity of 
corn the less silage consumed. Silage will 
not fatten cattle unless accompanied by 
concentrates. In silage most of the corn- 
stalk is used. Catttle fed on silage will 
eat more straw or stover. If purchased 
protein feeds are added to the ration the 
resultant manure is richer. Silage-fed 
cattle do not finish quite as well as those 
strictly dry-fed. Adding corn to the sil- 
age produces a  better-finished animal 
that usually brings a better price and it 
also results in better gains on hogs that 
follow the cattle. Silage-fed cattle shrink 
more than those fattened without silage. 
The price of corn and the value of other 
concentrates should be a guide as to the 
limit of corn in a silage ration. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 





SHORTHORNS. 
May 23—Dubes and Ohlson, Aurelia, Ia. 
ay 25—C * Zobel, Dysart. lowa 
June 13—Illinois State Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Association Sale, Galesburg, I) 
June 14—Illinois State Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association Sale, Springfield, I] 
HEREFORDS 
May 26—kE. R. Halstrom, Paullina, Iowa. 
ANGUS 
June 8—J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa. 
June 20—H. FP. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, 
Iowa 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
May 6—Sauk County’ Breeders’ Sale, 
Reedsburg, Wis 
DUROCS 
June 3—E. L. Famuelner & Son, Gales- 
burg, Il. 
Oct. 10—Spafford Orwig. Prairie City, IL 
Oct. 11—Owen J. Greer, Rushville, Ill 
Oct. 12—A. H. Gregory and H. H. Col- 
lings, Beardstown, I) 
Oct. 19—Grover Utter, Frederick, DL 
Oct. 20—Lee Harris, Vermont, II 
Oct. 21—C. C, Dunbar, Avon, DIL. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Aug. 15—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Aug. 16—Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, la. 
Aug. 17—Bloemendaal Bros., Orange City, 
lowa. 
Aug. 18—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Ia 
Oct, 12—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 13—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 





Special Notice t to i vestianes 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
DOtice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ifeation or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
lesve. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 














H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, lowa 
Z. R. MILLS, Box 312, Sioux City, Iowa. 
R, B. FRANCE, 115 South Twenty-fourth 
St., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
D. G. SUTHERLAND, Knoxville, Il. 
J. I. HOAC Webster City lowa 
‘Field Notes 
P. J. Welch, Washington, Iowa, has his 
pic coming along well at present He 
mas about 80 nice ones He will likely 
hold a fall sale.—Advertising Notice. 
Ruess Bros., West Liberty, lowa, have 
Coming Giant, by Giant’s Rival, and 
Giant's Equal, by Royal Giant, at the 


Pigs sired by these 
You will hear from 


head of their herd. 
boars are coming good 


these men later.—Advertising Notice. 

Harry Jones, Wapello, Iowa, has about 
125 pigs that are doing nicely. He has a 
boar that is a brother to the second prize 
boar at the lowa State Fair, 1921. He is 
sired by Royal Giant and called Model 
Timm 2d Walnut Lane Ben, by Giant 
Big Ben, has also been used.—Advertising 
Notice. 


Wapello, Iowa, the 
Peter the Great 
great, stretchy 
same pig crop as 


Stephen Homestead, 
home of Preston Giantess, 
Giantess and all those 


s0WSs, reports about the 


is found in other herds over the states 
Pickett Jr. is coming finely. John Foster, 
the owner, is planning on a fall sale.— 
Advertising Notice. 

Cc, A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, Iowa, 
has about 115 dandy pigs. His young 
boars, East Linn Jones and East Linn 
Peter, are coming along in fine shape. 


Mr. McCormick recently sold six sows to 
Columbian Stock Farms, owned by Frank 
MeDermand, near Kansas City, Mo.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

The Poland China firm of Kesslers & 


Smykil, at Solon, Iowa, have a very nice 
bunch of spring pigs, mostly sired by 
Giant's Rival. Giant's Rival is looking 


fine, is surely a wonderful individual and 
@ great breeding boar. These men have 
the prospects of some great sale offerings 
for the coming season.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

Anderson Bros., West Liberty, Iowa, as 
usual, have a nice bunch of pigs. Peter 
Manning, one of the young herd headers, 
is a real prospect. He carries great 
stretch and height and is nicely marked. 
Silver Giant is another great prospect. 


This firm always has the goed boars.— 
Advertising Notice. 
As usual, E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Ia., 


has a great crop of spring pigs. They are 
coming along finely and so are the young 


rs, A Real Giant and Giant's Type, 
both sired by that great breeding boar, 
Giant’s Rival. Titanic Liberator is look- 


ing well and has sired great pigs again 
this year. Mr. Forest has a great litter 
sired by Giant Ambition and out of a 
Giant Buster sow... We can expect great 
things from this litter in the hands of 
Mr. Forest.—Advertising Notice. 


ROUNDS’ CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Those wanting a Chester White fall 
boar will do well to write or call on Mr. 
M. H. Rounds, of Le Mars, Iowa, well 


known to many of Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers. He has retained but a dozen of the 
tops of his fall crop of pigs and he is will- 
ing to ship them out on approval. In look- 
ing over these boars recently, we noted in 
particular that every one of them stood 
on the best of feet and were strong in 
the backs. The majority are by Rainbow, 
the boar that has without doubt done Mr. 
Rounds more good than any boar he ever 
owned. You will be taking no chances in 
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ordering a boar from Mr. Rounds. They Ite Guarantor, June, °20; H. C. Sperry, earried a calf 265 days of her tess, 
are in just nice breeding condition. No Otho, Iowa t a6 os .. 360 period, and when this is considerc; oe 
rk cheat rp a ae “ va Lad He ‘20; F. E. Carlson. Box- x record has been surpassed by but a 
nis sue, ar or any Pther intorma- 10olm, lowa eee . eweresseees DOD ether cow > t . win 
tion write him.—Advertising Notice. Ben's Pride, Oct., °20; CA. Jacobs... 246 | “ence Ow Of She teed. untae. five year 
Monarch, Dec., 20: fawn & Schrader of age. The new champion is the prodyos 
ZOBEL’S SHORTHORN SALE, MAY 25 | “?7’ icin. lowa ..... eee ie 150 | Of a small herd, founded six years ago 
On May 25, C. F. Zobel, of Dysart, Ia., e« Se eke eee and her record was made under ordinary 
will sell a representative offering of Scotch farm conditions. . 
Ss - . ¢ sife ¢ _—— 
hie old sutabliomed he = * The ro ain be RIO VISTA ANGUS SALE Neb k H ford A 
s ok stab erd. re e . ebraska erefo iation- 
45 females, a dozen with calves at foot, A good crowd of interested buyers and E. Mendenhall. of Selaer, Net 1a 
and five, bulls, two of them being herd visitors attended the John H, Fitch sale, in ae ie aie as 
ee ewe ay “ owt. ae yeen chosen president of the Nebract- 
bulls with calves in the sale which will April 26, at Lake City, Iowa, and regis- Hereford Breeders’ Bh ne ea Ska, 
strongly recommend them as sires of : a " ws E ssh lg 3S anne pkey Association E 
much merit One of.the herd bulls in- tered an average of $142 per head on 43 Benger, of Calloway, is secretary as- 
cluded is Imp. Rosadore, a roan three- lots of young cattle that were largely the urer. Vice-presidents of the ass: ion 
year-old of deep, thick type. The other product of Rio Vista herd) The names of include J. W. Coder, Elwood; A. C. Sr th. 
herd bull is Secret Sultan, a white four- new and smaller breeders will be found in Lexington; G. C. Doehling, Surprise: apr. 
year-old with a double cross of Avondale the list of buyers, which is an encouraging thur Gaudreau, Brady, and R. D. Mo. ce) 


and more 
other sire we know 
sire of much merit. 
ment next week, and 
sale catalog, mentioning 
er.—Advertising Notice. 


of for sale. He 


write now for 


Wallaces’ 


Whitehall Sultan blood than any 
is a 
Watch for announce- 


the 


Farm- 


SHADOW LAWN SHORTHORN SALE 


May 23 has been set by Messrs. Dubes 
& Ohlson, of Aurelia, Iowa, for their ini- 
tial public sale of Seotch Shorthorns. 
That it will be a notable event can 
scarcely be considered otherwise. It will 
take place at Shadow Lawn farm, midway 
between Aurelia and Galva, lowa, trans- 
portation being furnished day of sale be- 
tween the farm and both towns. High 
tribute must be paid these young men to 
do them justice in the work they have 
done in advancing the Shorthorn cause 
They established their herd in a broad 
way and have offered nothing from it for 
sale until now, when they come before the 
public with an offering practically all 
of their own production. And, contrary 
to many, they have first showed their 
ware at the big state fairs and Interna- 
tional, winning prominent places, before 
offering same to the public. And, altho 
this is their first sale, our readers may 
attend with the assurance of finding a 
quality offering of cattle Their bull, 
Village Golden, has made an enviable 
record as a sire And the fact that this 
is a Village Golden sale is about all that 
should be necessary to say. Note the an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue and 


ask for the catalog 





Recent Public Sales 





NORTHWEST 
FORD BREEDERS’ 
SALE 
annual sale to be held by 
took 
and 
admirers 
the state. 
established itself in 
as one that can be 
strictly 


third 
named association 
Le Mars, Iowa, April 27, 
attended by the breed's 
the different sections of 
association has 
eyes of the public 
lied upon for offering 
cattle only. Every one of the 
cataloged were toppers As has been 
custom in a number of the sales, the 
outsold the females As a result, 
bargains were obtained in 

heifers. The advancement 
breeders of this association 
the breed to such a high standard of 
cellence is worthy of recognition. 

are truly great cattle. The twelve 
averaged 220 and the thirty-eight 
males $140, and the average on all 


The 


* 
above 


made by 


place 


—Advertising Notice. 


IOWA POLLED HERE. 
ASSOCIATION 


the 
at 


was largely 
from 
This 


the 
re- 


first-class 
fifty animals 


the 


bulls 
many 
both cows and 


the 


in developing 
ex- 
They 
bulls 


fe- 


was 


$160. The selling was conducted by H. L 
Hull Follewing is a list of buyers and 
prices: 
FEMALES. 
Octavia, May, °16 (and b. calf); Jake 
Morman, Boyd, Iowa ...........c0. $250 
Primrose, July, 19; Rymers & Ohrt 
CCM 9. ods ok ccuccansaceee 40 
Glen Ellen, Jan., ‘20; Arthur Kawsen, 
SUE? SIE. o ib whew deca ab di anawnt 105 
Allie, Mar., ‘20; Ed W all, Gaza, Iowa 125 
Nora 4th, Aug., "14; G. W. Penning- 
ton, cae, DMCA asd sab enanh Kh 60's 105 
Alvira, Jan., "19; Rymers & Ohrt...... 120 
Caroline, Feb., ‘20; G. W. Pennington 105 
Beauty Standard, Feb., '20; Dr. H. G. 
Van Dewaa, Orange City, Iowa..... 150 
Lady Wilton 2d, Sept., ‘20; Rymers 
Ts nd Bilal ad Ginn 05 Sh akan bad 20 
Lillian, Feb., °20; Theo. Heemstra 
ne I 6 Ga Conk £5 ae hin ae namanehe 100 
Rosa, May, °20; G. W. Pennington... 120 
Leona, Dec., "19; Rymers & Ohrt...... 115 
Lady Des Moines, Dec., °'18; Axel 
Johnson, Manson, Iowa ............ 260 
Lady Gem, Mar., '19; K. H. De Long, 
CN “Ce A ao webb ccdedbacive 285 
June, June, '20; Dr. H. G “Van Dewaa 150 
Silver Belle, Mar., "14; John Hoekstra, 
SEE MOU 6050s seesack bcd un cxees *140 
Polled Nellie, Mar., '20; E. J. Kraai, 
Se Soe, BOO. | on nos Koceb sc encnse 160 
Lady Olive, Feb., °20; Ryme rs & Ohrt 115 
Polled Daisy, May, °20; Rymers & 
Sn cob & paudied>cuswewh iabecceubehe 185 
Polled Myrtle, Feb., ‘19; Jake Morman 140 
Meadow Bluebelle 2d, Apr., '16 (and b. 
ealf); H. L. Van Wyk, Orange City, 
DOR. «5&6 ck@ethdine nae de dubaet see eak 275 
Lady Perfection 2d, Apr., "19; Arthur 
BEE onaccacs napebs hettardekucedns 155 
Anxiety Lass, Aug.. "17 (and h. calf); 
Cc. J, De Vries, Orange City, Iowa. 215 
Fern, Oct., '20; C. A. Jacobs, Galva, 
ED Ab ck h kan Ot na eacee ies ceesabistss 120 
Canadian Belle 2d, De «"S: dale 
OT Tee Tee Terr et pee 140 
Miss Sunrise, Oct 20; C. A. Jacobs. 120 
BULLS, 
Bonnie Lad, Dec., °20; Chas. Worth, 
ae EL EL Gann 6 0.0.00 ceurecs asks 4 35 
Berdette, Feb., ‘21; Dick Popken 
eG, SINE KS ccuu h00'0 bu veut seus 55 
Verbena’s Best 3d, Feb., °20; H. E 
Myler, Rock es DG. «+ bab weak 215 
Don Bullion 3d, Mar., ‘21; Funk Bros., 
RN. BM... c ccctaconsoateuhsdove’ 180 
Don Bullion 6th, Aug.,’21; Roy Ranus, 
ee Cee BOWE sacecscccabishece 100 
Meadow Lad, Mar., 21; John ‘Roden- 
Durem, Girls, TOW 22. 0sccccssesecs 155 
Lord Dale, Apr., °20;, W. J. Kellen 
SUED, BOWE cic cdcescnaceeicicrvis 20 
Grove Ito 5th, May, °19; "Rymers | & 
GEart . vccccvecsocccqessvessedesocesees SOO 








situation. Those from a distance included 
Mr. Jos. F. Bailey, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
who was a liberal bidder and a buyer of 
several head. M. Dan Driscoll, of Wil- 
liamsburg. Iowa, was a strong factor in 
making the sale the suecess it was, and 
his purchases included the top females in 
the sale The offering was well condi- 
tioned. Buyers secured splendid values for 
their money. Each year Mr. Fitch offers 
his surplus, and whether they sell high or 
low, the public gets his cattle at its own 
price. The demand for bulls was keener 
than for females, as has been experienced 
at many sales The twelve bulls in Mr. 
Fitch's sale averaged $170, while the aver- 
age on females was $134. The selling was 


conducted by W. H. Cooper. Following 
is a list of buyers and prices: 


FEMALES 


Blackeap of Eulaine, Apr., '19; Jos. TF 
failey, Fort Worth, Texas ..... ..-$250 
Blackbird Belinda M. 4th, July, °20; 

CO ee eres ri 185 
Blackbird Baroda, Aug., ‘17; H. A 

Whittum, Stewart, lowa a sepeue - 155 
Blue Ribbon Roberts 4th, Feb., 19; 

Sears McHenry, Denison, Iowa ..... 150 
Bluebird Missie 11th, Apr., °21; Dan 

Driscoll, Williamsburg, Towa....... 85 
Miss Bluebird 2d, Nov., ’20; J. R. Con- 

rad, Odebolt, Iowa ...... OTe te 
Cranewood Blackbird 16th, Feb., °16; 

Brill Bros., Sac City, Iowa ........ 185 
Valley Park Blackbird 34th, Feb 20 

Sherman Wright, Rockwell City, Ia.. 155 
Valley Park Blackbird 26th, Dec., 18; 

Dan Driscoll . kesh ain S ‘iia eee Se 
Elmland Blackbird 10th, July, °17; J. 

M: Clark, Perry, TOWS: 02.6. sessions 130 
Eva Eston, June, °20; Dan Driscoll 230 
Enthonia, Nov., ‘'20; Chris Shafer, 

Paton, Iowa ......... Fass 140 
Ftrocla, Sept., °20; Dan Driscoll 160 
Elina 2d, Apr., °21; J. Tudor & Son 

Iowa City, Iowa -»- 230 
Edwina F., Aug., 20; Chris Shafer 165 
Elta May 5th, Apr., °17; M. J. McVey, 

ee Ct  AOUEE . okcccbevcenes 165 
Momount Erica 7th, Jan., °14; M. z, 

MeVey PERRET LO FE Ae 105 
Keyona, Mar 19 ‘Dan Driscoll . . 155 
Kensington Lady, Aug., °12; Sears Mc- 

Henry er. ae Fi 110 
Quetta 3d, Oct., '20; Dan Driscoll..... 130 
Evergreen Quinda, May, °16; E. M. 

Russell, Carroll, Towa as Seventhal ik al 
Ira D., June, °19; W. W. Caroft, Lyt- 

a ee een Pre rr Te 40 

BULLS 
Besto 2d, July,’20; Don McCorkindale, 

Odebolt, Towa “ 300 
Berben,. Feb., Jos. F. Baile y : 115 
Benso, Nov., 903° A. D. Benton, Botna, 

Ry ee oe "CRE sa oe 
Edito, Jan., '21; A. D. Johnson & Son, 

Dy sD Fun 5 o'n o soendot's tune thaw 330 
Enviro, Sept.. ‘290; Hanson & Son, 

Odebolt, Iowa eo PR 375 
Emerline, June, ’20; Tom B. Owens, 

Fort Worth, Texas 135 





| Notes of the Breeds re) 





Cambridge. 





Tazewell County Duroc Association—4 
Duroc Jersey breeders’ association was re. 
cently organized in Tazewell county 





nois. Its officers are: President, > 
Phillips,. Green Valley; vice-pres dent, 
Benj. Welk, Morton; secretary-treasyrer 


Edward Schrock, Pekin. Directors: «hes. 
ter Stoninger, Deer Creek; B. G. } 
Manito, and Ties Trowbridge, 
ley. 


. -~ 
Green Val- 





POMOLOGICAL MEETING 
The next convention of the Am: 
Pomological Society will be held at un- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, November 15-17, 1922. in 
coéperation with the Mid-West Hort 
tural Exposition. 








TAMWORTHS 


eee 


TAMWORTHS 


Supreme for Pork Loins, Hamg and Bacor 
Write for free literattre 


Tamworth Swine Association 
F. M. HARTZELL, Sec.-Treas. 
CARTHAGE ..... . ILLINOIS 








B.F. Harris Farms Tamworths 


Home of Champions 
Grand champion boars: Knoll David and Giep 
ary XIV. Grand champion sows: Mise Knowie 
XII and Barbara II and Glenary Choice 


J. M. DOWELL, Mgr., Box 10, SEYMOUR, iLL 


TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 


wo sow pigs and an unrelated boar pigs 
Priced for quick sale. 


Barrington, {li 





Hawthorne Farms Co., 





SEVEN OAKS FARM TAMWORTHS 


Some of the best blood and individuals 
of the breed. 
DD. M. OVERHOLT, IOWA CITY. IA. 
R. R, No. 9; residence 1 mile from North Liberty, 
Iowa, on Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Interurban 


Ardmore Farm Tamworth 


The hog that meets the meat demand 
Good individuals and good breeding can be 
secured at the Ardmore Stock Farm 
PROPST BROS., KR. 2, Lowa City 














One-Fourth of Pig Crop Dies—A survey 
of the 1922 spring pig crop, based on lit- 
ters farrowed by 5,736 pure-bred Poland 
China tried sows and 3,939 gilts, is pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Poland 
China Journal. The average number of 
pigs per litter was 8.43 for both sows 
and gilts The mature sows produced an 
average litter of 9.1 pigs, while the gilts 
averaged 7.5 pigs. The percentage of pigs 
saved is put at 72 per cent, or an average 
of six per litter. 

Spotted Poland Men Elect—Members of 
the North Iowa Spotted Poland China 
Breeders’ Association recently elected of- 
ficers and directors for 1922. The officers 
iow are: President, Thomas Ross, Dows; 
vice-president C. J. Allinson, Hamp- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, C. H. Miller, 
Latimer. On the board of directors are 
Arthur Larsen, Coulter; R. V. Halsey, 
Allison; E. S. Whittaker, Waverly; S. R,. 
Harris, Rowan; Albin Nelson, Eagle 
Grove; Lyman T. Nelson, Kanawha, and 
R. G. Schumacher, Thornton. 


Lee County Hampshire Pig Club—A 
Hampshire pig club which will enroll 150 
members is planned by the Hampshire 
Swine Breeders’ Association of Lee coun- 
ty, Iowa. The club will be backed by 150 
business men, each of whom will buy a 
weanling gilt for $20 and place it with a 
boy or girl club member. The club mem- 
bers will develop the pigs and deliver one 
good gilt of the 1923 spring litter as pay- 
ment for the sow A big field day is 
planned by the association for June 8, 
when the pigs will be distributed at Don- 
nelison, Iowa, 


A New Guernsey Champion—Norman’s 


Missaukee Red Rose, a Guernsey heifer 
bred, owned and tested by Arthur M. 
Smith, Lake City, Michigan, is the new 


junior two-year-old champion of the breed 


by having produced 15,122.3 pounds of 
milk and 760.72 pounds of butter-fat.. She 








HAMPSHIRES 


BUY SILVER’S HAMPSHIRES 


Winners of cham 
plonshiptropbhy 
given by the Institue 
of American Meat 
Packers for best bred 
carload Ham pebires 
at Chicago Interna- 
tiona!. FOR SALE! 
350 well grown, good 
type bred sows and 
Buy by mail or come and se¢ 








gilts; 25 spring boars. 
them. Famous Lookout-Wickware breeding, cholers 


immune. Write for free price lists. Sale catalog 
and our Hampshire Squeal which telle about our 
show winnings and our herd. 

WICKFIELD FARMS 
F. F. Silver, Prop. Box 77 Cantril, lows 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 
Crescent Stock Farm 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


We are now offering two June boars, sired by 
Arb Longfellow 1055. Also a few choice fal! boars 
sired by Arch Back Eng. King and the Eng. Marvel. 

Write for prices. 
3. P. Williams, Springville, some 


Spotted Polands 








Good stretchy March pigs, boars and gilts, reay 
toship. Write your wants. 
Shaver & Fry, Kalona, Lous 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
THE LARGE PROLIFIC KIND 
Leading bloodlines represented and for sale at 8! 


times. Write your wants to 
G. S. MAGUIRE, Rockweil City, lows 
SS 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
CHESTER WHITES. 





tated 


Select Chester White Boa’ 


A dozen of the tops of our entire fall eros _ Ri . 
up on their toes, high backs and right ty . 
of Rainbow and Myers Model Jr. Cholera {mom 
Shipped on approval. Write 

Le Mars, iowa 


M. H. ROUNDS, 





Vi 





—yp—s 


